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The Moewe as an Omen 
OW easy the Moewe steamed into Wil- 
H helmshaven, through three lines of 
British blockade ships! A glorious 
performance! But, says someone, maybe the 
British let the Woewe in, to entice the German 
feet out. A far-fetched attribution of strat- 
egy to the British. Beyond doubt, the Ger- 
man fleet will steam forth to battle in the 
North Sea. Winston Churchill's threat, early 
in the war, that the British would destroy the 
German ships in the Kiel Canal like rats in 
their holes will not be fulfilled. The exploits 
of the Emden, the Karlsruhe and the Moewe 
are an earnest of what may be expected of the 
German navy. British sea-supremacy will 
be challenged supremely as it has not been 
challenged since Trafalgar. If Jellicoe’s gen- 
eral strategy is fairly sampled by the ease 
with which the ./oewe has gone out to sea 
and got back home again, there is good rea- 
son for the demand of the restoration of 
Admiral Fisher to the command of the Brit- 
ish sea forces. That Winston Churchill, who, 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, shelved Ad- 
miral Fisher should now join the ranks of 
those who cry out for the old sea dog’s return 
is deeply significant. Great Britain’s faith in 
her ships has been her one firm faith in this 
war. Signs of the weakening. of that faith 
indicate something very like a blue funk in 
the United Kingdom. In Germany, on the 
other hand, the A/oewe strengthens faith that 
the navy is about to seize that future which 
the Kaiser said, years ago, was on the water. 
ofe ote 
Howdy, Mr. Sullivan! 
IMPENDS now the appearance before The 
Round Table next Saturday evening of one 
of the world’s greatest constructive journal- 
ists, Mr. Mark Sullivan, the man behind the 
big things Collier’s Weekly has done—its sal- 
vation of Conservation, its exposures of fake 
advertising, its championship of pure food, its 
encouragement of vital fiction, its news treat- 
ment of the war. Collier’s,-which is Mark 
Sullivan—is unapproachable among period- 
icals, a shaper of American life into conform- 
ity with the best ideals. 
oe te 
Iho Comes A-winking? 
WuAr is this rumor that comes blown from 
two directions at once—from Washington, D. 
C., and Gallatin, Mo.? And has it penetrated 
the portals of the ear of Senator James A. 
Reed, of Missouri? ‘The winged word is that 
Alexander Monroe Dockery: would be a good 
man to run for the Democratic Senatorial 
nomination against Reed. Dockery was long 
a member of Congress, then Governor of Mis- 
souri and is now an assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral or something. He is a friend of the new 
Ambassador to Russia, David R. Francis, and, 
it is said, is looked upon favorably by the 
National Administration which has not always 
found Senator Reed so tractable as was de- 
sired. Dockery comes into mention immedi- 
ately after Governor Major is eliminated from 
the senatorial situation by the lure of the nom- 
ination for Vice-President. The senatorial 
primary will come in August. The time is not 
too late for Dockery to get in the contest with 


Reed, but, of course, Reed has the advantage 
of preparedness. He has covered the State 
pretty thoroughly and, so far as known, his 
standing up for his own opinions against Pres- 
ident \Wilson has not hurt him any with his 
constituents. There are forces ‘after’ Reed 
though. They smote him recently in the Kan- 
sas City mayoralty contest. They may try to 
turn his flank in the senatorial primary. If they 
do, they will know they had a scrap. Senator 
Reed may be startled by another Richmond in 
the field, but he’s game and he has his fences 
in good repair and he’s been worth much to 
Missouri in his present position. Still, Dock- 
ery may spell -trouble for the man who de- 
feated Francis for Senator. 
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-lbout Brandeis 

Lovts DEMBITz BRANDEIS appears to be a 
good lawyer. After he won cases, the people 
against whom he won them wanted him on 
their side in other litigation. He served cor- 
porations. <All good lawyers do—as lawyers, 
not as citizens. When he got into a bad case 
he could not go on with, he got out. He 
favored: price fixing. Ile did not believe it 
right that a retail dealer should sell an Inger- 
soll watch at less than the retail price fixed by 
Ingersoll for all dealers, merely to attract 
bargain-hunters who might buy something else. 
There's something to be said for that. It is a 
process of depreciating the value of a trade- 
mark, Jjrandeis’ economic views are not se- 
cret. Anyone can read them in his book, 
“Other People’s Money,” but he says nothing 
in that book that renders him unfit for the 
place of justice of the supreme court. Be- 
cause he advocates different laws it does not 
follow that he will not correctly interpret the 
law as written. The strongest argument 
against the confirmation of Brandeis—and the 
worst-—is that he is a Jew. It is the real 
argument in ambush against him. But the 
country won't stand for such proscription. 
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Gubernatorial 

CANbIpATES for the Democratic nomination 
for Governor of Missouri, are, so far: 
Messrs. Vandiver, Roach, Wilson, Painter, 
Gardner, Barker. ‘Two or three more may 
get in. Of all these, Gardner is the only one 
who has a constructive policy that appeals to 
people as something more than mere political 
guff. He says he’s a successful business man 
and will apply business methods to State af- 
fairs. He will inaugurate a budget. He will 
put through a workmen’s compensation act. 
(If the Legislature will let him to do so, of 
course.) but even before his election for 
Governor he wants to have the State constitu- 
tion amended so as to validate the statute 
establishing a land bank to loan money at low 
interest and long time to farmers. etitions 
for the submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment to that end are now circulating. They 
are borne about by solicitors who cannot talk 
up the proposition without campaigning for 
Gardner. Moreover, Gardner went on appeal 
bonds for the structural steel-workers indicted 
for the dynamite-carrying conspiracy, and 
organized labor is not disposed to forget that 
service. As Gardner is a hustler and a good 
campaigner, he has the other candidates out- 
classed in important respects. There are no 
slouches against him, however. Attorney- 
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General Barker has a good organization back 
of him as an anti-railroad man. Secretary of 
State Roach has a big pull with the more 
powerful political editors of the State. Van- 
diver is an able man with much of the Folk 
following—the non-conformist — conscience 
crowd—behind him. Wilson was a _ strong 
State Senator and is an efficient United States 
District Attorney. He is said to have assur- 
ances of getting whatever strength the or- 
ganization built up by Governor Major can 
deliver, and more especially in St. Louis, Mr. 
Painter is Lieutenant-Governor and has many 
powerful friends in politics. Gardner, though, 
is free of political entanglement. His candi- 
dacy is based upon an appeal that is wider 
than partisanism. He represents a_ big, 
progressive, practical, helpful idea—that of 
the State loan to farmers. Beside that, all the 
“spiels” of other candidates for support show 
as worm-eaten political chestnuts. He doesn’t 





go to the farmers with promises, but with the 


bill he has already had passed in their behalf. 
That beats “railroad baiting” all hollow. It’s 
better “dope” than editorials inspired by offi- 
cial printing. There’s no beating Gardner for 
the nomination, according to the present lay- 
out. 
fe of 
Al Political TRy 

So many uninstructed delegates are being 
sent to the National Republican convention, 
that the political augurs are predicting the 
nominee will be Roosevelt or Hughes. The 
latter has said he would not be a candidate 
for the nomination; not that he would not 
accept. The former is not a candidate either, 
but there’s more boom for him than for any 
of the men who are candidates. “Uninstructed 
delegates” may mean independent delegates 
and it may not. It may mean delegates to be 
delivered at the psychological moment by the 
party bosses who arranged their selection. 
The bosses are not for Roosevelt. 
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The Holy Earth 

A Book that will be notable is “The Holy 
Earth,” by Liberty Hyde Bailey. Mr. Bailey 
is a professor at Cornell and his book has 
something of the solemn swell of the Cornell 
song. He was a member of President Roose- 
velt’s Farm Life Commission and has written 
voluminously on agricultural topics. Into 
this book (Charles Scribner’s, New York) he 
has put all the passion and poetry of his life- 
long familiarity with the soil. The result is 
a volume of many-sided delight. Despite its 
frequent quotations from the B ible, this is a 
pagan book—in the original sense of the 
word. Here is a rapturous celebration of the 
earth in a thousand aspects. It might, with 
a little change of form, be a great modern 
hymn to Demeter. Intermixed with this en- 
thusiasm are many things touching on 
agronomy, on good roads, on the proper way 
to eat potatoes, that is to say, in their jackets, 
the psychology, one might say, of apple trees, 
the pageantry of the seasons, the application 
of business methods to the farm, the con- 
servation of wild' places, the division of the 
land so that all may not be done for mere 
productivity but something for mere beauty. 
All these matters touched with ‘something of 
reverential, joyful affection which, however, 
is never overdone. It is a nature book un- 
like any | know—unlike John Burroughs or 
John Muir or Richard Jefferies or Henry D. 
Thoreau. ‘The kind of book I find likest unto 
it are some of those by Ik Marvel, and yet its 
sentiment never becomes sentimentality or 
slush. There’s a suffused glow and a color- 
fulness about its common sense that are abso- 
lutely unique. ‘There has not been printed in 
many a year so richly hued a variation upon 
the theme of “back to the land.” It is not a 
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book briefly to review. Only quotation can 
convey its quality. But the writing keeps up 
to the suggestion of the title. To this man the 
earth is holy. It is the mother of men and it 
Howers the balm to sain them. He avoids 
economic theory to a large extent. He does 
not believe in land nationalization but plainly 
he is not without at least one glimpse of one 
great truth—that the earth is not in use for 
men as it should be, that its resources are 
wasted, that its blessings are lost to those 
who are shut away from it by existing condi- 
tions. “The Holy Earth” is fecund of sug- 
gestion to any reader. Vrofessor Bailey is an 
earth-lover and one of the initiate. His na- 
ture book is not that of a man adhering to the 
pathetic fallacy of ascribing to nature the 
sympathies of man. He says only that in 
intimacy with the earth the man with eyes to 
see and ears to hear and a mind to think can 
find ennobling occupation, inspiration and, for 
the spirit, consolation. He is a good deal of 
a pantheist, almost as a matter of course, but 
he is not an unmitigated disciple of Rousseau. 
He is a scientist, of the very modern school, 
but his science is glamoured by imagination 
without being corrupted by it. I believe that 
everybody is a pagan—in the original sense— 
at heart and that no one who can read any- 
thing can be otherwise than refreshed and 
even pleasantly exalted in spirit by reading 
this book of a felicitously mysticised material- 
ism. 
fe of 
Prof. Usher's latest 

()F course, as was said of someone else, no 
one can possibly be as sure of anything as 
Prof. Roland Green Usher is of everything, 
but for all that he writes stimulating books. 
and his latest is, I think, his best —**The Chal- 
lenge of the Future.” It is a forecast of this 
country’s future. It may be right or it may 
he wrong, but it is brave and lively and broad- 
viewed and interesting—especially interesting. 
More than that, it is valuable. It delivers a 
tremendous jolt to our smugness about our- 
selves. It shows how we go ahead deciding 
what’s right or wrong for the rest of the 
world, forgetting that other people think they 
We talk like we are to be the 
shapers of affairs, and Professor Usher tells 
us plainly that our course is likely, even cer- 
tain, to be shaped by what other people think. 
Ile is quite certain we are not to be financial 
master of the world after the war; that we 
wont be able to take and keep the trade of 
latin America; that our Monroe Doctrine 
won't be swallowed either by the European 
Powers or by Latin America; that we cannot 
have a merchant marine because it will be, as 
it has been, cheaper to use England's; that 
we have been kept out of trouble simply be- 
cause Kurope has been busy about other, more 


important things; that although we don't 
know the navy of Great Britain has been 


our protector; that we cannot compete with 
Kurope in many forms of production and 
therefore should not try to do so; that we 
talk about preparedness without knowing to 
what an extent preparedness will have to go 
in order to make of us a nation equivalent to 
our own conceit of ourselves; that the best 
thing we can do is to form an alliance offen- 
sive and defensive with Great Britain. All 
this is delivered with a truly splendid elan. 
The professor can write at times like a cav- 
alry charge, and for logic, John Calvin or 
Suarez was not more nimble. His handling 
of facts is a workmanlike charm, You enjoy 
it, just as you enjoy a crack bricklayer laying 
bricks with marvelous rapidity and precision, 
all the while playing an obligato with his 
shining trowel. The quality that caught the 
English-speaking world in his “Pan-German- 
ism” is here. Indeed, it is bettered. This 


book is a clearer piece of writing. [’rofessor 
Usher doesn’t care a snap for tradition, “Time 
makes ancient good uncouth.” The world is 
in a swifter than Heraclitean flux, the old 
order is changing—superticially. The old 
economic laws remain. And those laws do 
not work out any of the destiny most Amer- 
icans have visioned for themselves—at least 
they will not work it out unless .\mericans 
get in touch with and work under those laws. 
He thinks that we are not always going to be 
so fortunate as we have been; not so wealthy, 
so well fed, so happy. We are not going to 
have life on as easy terms as we have had in 
the matter of production and distribution of 
wealth. ‘Though he does not use the phrase, 
it seems to me that most of what he says on 
this score might be condensed into a.proclama- 
tion of “the law of diminishing returns.” If 
we are to be the greatest country on earth 
we shall have to fight for it in trade and, in 
the long run, in war. And so he’s a prepared- 
ness man, with a long and broad vision which 
impresses one chiefly with the idea that U sh- 
erian preparedness will “stagger humanity.” 
He doesn’t see how we are going to escape 
taking over Mexico and indeed, everything 
north of the Canal. Nor is he sure that in 
certain contingencies we shall be able to do 
much in any sort of issue with Germany, so 
long as there is a German vote here to be 
reckoned with and played upon in_ politics. 
For our pacifists he has scorn. ‘Their idea is 
that they can get along in the world by do- 
ing what is right, when the point that breaks 
in war is on just the issue of what is right. 
Arbitration means mutual surrender, but there 
comes a stage where surrender cannot be 
made—and then if the one that feels the de- 
mand is too great. has not the force behind 
him, he has to yield. But no one can con- 
dense this book that rushes along like the 
thumping of the horses in Virgil. You must 
not think that Prof. Usher is not a good 
United Stateser. He's one of the best ever. 
He's trying to figure out what is the best thing 
we can do to work out our destiny. He does 
not want us to get into a jam out of which 
we may come with our destiny conditioned by 
the force majeure of other nations. He wants 
the country to do that which will keep it 
most free in working out its ideals. There 
are a thousand things in the book (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York) that 
you can quarrel with him about, if you have 
any political or economic or social theories, 
opinions or convictions. He is almost  fas- 
cinatingly antagonistic to much of what De- 
mocracy has come to mean since the rise of 
Col. Bryan. ‘Though considerable of an 
economic determinist, he is not wholly so, 
and as for most of the propaganda of social 
melioration by dispossession, he looks down 
on it from the far height of the Superman. 
But that matters nothing much. He doesn't 
dodge any issues. He has a strong tackle. 
He doesn't argue: he tells you. But his writ 
ing is a living stream, almost a freshet. You 
enjoy the buffeting with it. “The Challenge 
of the Future” has this charm: it is itself a 
challenge to the reader and as such helpful. 
Professor Usher has the art of being popular 
without being cheap. 





IH here to Prepare 

PREPAREDNESS extends before and after the 
provision of an army and navy. ‘There's proof 
a-plenty in the present war, in Great Britain’s 
industrial unpreparedness. The British work- 
man was not prepared to furnish supplies. 
Nothing was done for him. The country had 
cared so little for him that he had to strike to 
get his small share of the profits of munition- 
making while the profiteers were speeding him 
up frantically. We must have fairly con- 
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tented workers if we would be properly pre- 
pared. They must feel like doing something 
in the army or factory for a country that does 
something for them. ‘There’s proof of unpre- 
paredness in Italy. ‘That country’s ineffective- 
ness in the war is so conspicuous that there 
are people who do not hesitate to attribute it 
to treachery toward her allies. Of course, 
there is no treachery: the Italian soldiers fight 
well, though they get no results. Italy has 
been unable to help in the Eastern theater of 
the war—in the Balkans and at the Darda- 
nelles. Her supremacy in the Adriatic is 
threatened by Austrian mastery of Monte- 
negro. ‘The real reason for Italy’s futility, 
says a writer in the Socialist Review, is 
neither diplomatic nor military, but essentially 
industrial. “Italy is the poorest nation, in- 
dustrially,” says this writer, “of any of the six 
Great Powers. ‘The social and industrial or- 
ganization is of the weakest, and seems to 
have broken down under the strain of meeting 
the requirements of the war. ‘The country 
is lacking in the chief requirements of mod- 
ern warfare,—iron and other metals. It is 
easy, arithmetically, to figure Italy as able to 
put two to three million soldiers on the firing 
line; but it is another problem to -equip that 
number of men, and Italy has been unable to 
do so because of her industrial backwardness. 
Strong in the arts of peace, Germany and 
France are strong in the art of war; weak in 
the arts of peace, Italy is weak in the art of 
war.” ‘The Italian is taxed to the last limit 
and gets nothing for it. Italy has little or 
no coal and does not use her water power. 
The Italian workman is no better looked after 
than was the British workman. The Italian 
army is a good one, but the efficient man, the 
industrial workman behind the army is lack- 
ing. “The mobilization of social and indus- 
trial resources for the decisive fighting of the 
coming spring and summer” is going to de- 
termine the outcome of the war and Italy is 
unable to effect such mobilization. There’s 
a lesson in this for the United States. 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN gets $670,000,—or is it 
$670,000,000 2—per year as a movie comedian. 
That’s the high cost of laughing, I suppose. 
Still, there are many ginks in this country who 
pull down more than Charlie Chaplin does for 
less real service to their fellowmen. Anyhow, 
| hope Charlie splits nicely with his press 
agent. ele ef 

Our Literary Spook 

Score another for the Mirror School of 
Literature! Mr. Casper S. Yost’s book, ‘“Pa- 
tience Worth: a Psychic Mystery,” went to a 
second edition within a week of its publica- 
tion. The best critics says that the writings 
of this bewitching spook are the only literature 
that has ever been produced under such eerie 
conditions and by such means as the ouija 
board or other heteromatic writing. |The 
psychologists have not yet explained the mys- 
tery of the wonderful use of the language, or 
of the historical sense and local color of the 
larger works, possessed by Mrs. Curran, a 
young woman of no particular range of educa- 
tion or reading. Mr. Yost’s book, interesting 
as it is in itself, is only an introduction to 
works which reveal a greater genius than that 
of nature-loving and somewhat didactic 
lyricism—genius in realizing character in fic- 
tive creations and in the evolution of incident 
into a consistent, artistic dramatic develop- 
ment. It makes no difference whether the 
writing be done by the subconscious personal- 
ity of Mrs. Curran or by the spirit of a Puritan 
spinster, as many believe. The work stands 
for itself as high form of art. As for its 
religious implications or explications—well, 
they are religious in the deepest sense, even 
though they be not theological. 
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Newton Baker 
By W. M.R. 


N what one might describe as an uncon- 
| scious celebration of “Baby Week,” cer- 
tain more or less disguised friends of the 
President in Congress are staging an elab- 
orate “baby act” in the prosecution of a 
campaign against him for a policy which will 
amount finally to a backdown before the con- 
tentions of Germany with regard to that 
nation’s declaration that its submarines will 
attack merchantmen without warning, While 
the supporters of the President succeeded in 
defeating the McLemore resolution warning 
Americans off the merchant ships of belliger- 
ent nations, the victory is so far from being 
decisive that it is almost a Pyrrhic one. The 
issue is scotched, not killed. 

Back of Congress are, of course, the people. 
Conceivably the popular backing of the Presi- 
dent has not been made sufficiently plain as 
yet to the congressmen who opposed the Ex- 
ecutive’s insistence that warfare shall be con- 
ducted according to the laws of war as they 
existed at the outbreak of hostilities, and shall 
not be changed in such a manner as shall con- 
stitute an advantage to either side of the 
present stupendous conflict. In the fine 
manoeuvring for the capture of popular 
imagination and sentiment, the President dis- 
plays his usual genius. ‘The appointment of 
Newton D. Baker as Secretary of War is a 
move worthy of a Metternich. ‘This action re- 
veals the President as holding an attitude 
towards the question before the country which 
can be characterized as a middle course. 

Unquestionably many of the voters who 
supported Mr. Wilson for the presidency be- 
long to the class of altruists, philanthropists 
or sentimentalists—as one may feel like de- 
scribing them—who are opposed to anything 
which promises or threatens to lead to a break 
in our relations with Germany. On the other 
hand, there is a very large element among the 
President’s followers, the members of which 
are clamorous that he shall display a stronger 
hand in his dealings with the great ‘Teutonic 
power. By nominating Mr. Baker for Secre- 
tary of War, the President makes a very effec- 
tive appeal to those supporters whose tenden- 
cies and principles may be called pacificist. 
Mr. Baker belongs, broadly speaking, to this 
class. He is a fundamental democrat in every 
respect—very much more democratic, prob- 
ably than President Wilson himself. Mr. 
Baker is a well-known advocate of the philos- 
ophy of government formulated by Henry 
George. He was a protegé of ‘Tom L,. Johnson 
and inherited the Johnsonian mantle as Mayor 
of Cleveland. He did not depart a hair’s breath 
from the Johnsonian programme. He fought 
the good fight for three-cent street car fares 
in Cleveland to a triumphant conclusion. Sig- 
nificantly enough, his appointment adds an- 
other to the strong Single ‘lax delegation in 
the Wilson government at Washington, a dele- 
gation which includes a no less distinguished 
member than Iranklin K. Lane, Secretary of 
the Interior, Labor Commissioner Wilson and 
his assistant, Mr. Louis I*. Post. The appoint- 
ment of such a man cannot but reassure the 
advocates of democracy in its purest form 
that the policy of the Administration is not 
one the drift of which is inevitably or prob- 
ably in the direction of belligerent action. 

On the other hand, Mr. Baker would not 
have been appointed if he were not in thor- 
ough sympathy with the President's policy, 
so far as he has outlined it to the public in 
his recent tour of the country and in his 
more recent pronouncements at the national 
capital. It is not thought that Mr. Baker will 
be regarded as an acceptable Secretary of 
War to those who have felt that the VPresi- 
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dent’s artistic ejection of. Mr. Garrison from 
that office was in the nature of a_ public 
calamity. Neither Mr. Elihu Root nor the 
more frenzied members of the National Se- 
curity League will be found enthusiastically 
approving the choice of Mr. Baker. The army 
influence, of course, will be disappointed. 
Notwithstanding all this, it seems to be rather 
plain that Mr. Baker as Secretary of War will 
not be made the object of animadversions 
quite as severe as those which have been 
directed against Mr. Josephus Daniels, Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

Mr. Baker is a man of affairs in the strictest 
sense of the word and his theories never get 
in the way of his practice. He was a re- 
markably efficient Mayor of Cleveland and he 
displayed not only great skill in handling the 
complicated municipal affairs of that town, 
but no little genius in the more difficult task 
of manipulating men to secure their co-opera- 
tion to his own ends. Among the Democrats 
of Ohio, and particularly those Democrats 
least suspected of alliance with or subordina- 
tion to the privileged interests, no man stands 
higher than Mr. Baker. Yet he is not re- 
garded in Ohio as what might be called a 
fanatic. He has somewhat the same quality 
and temper of mind as Mr. Wilson himself. 
If anything, he is probably a little bit “colder.” 
Ohio is going to be one of the states upon 
whose political decision this year’s national 
election is going to turn. ‘Therefore the selec- 
tion of such a son of the Buckeye State as Mr. 
Baker is, in all the circumstances, a pretty 
fair indication and object lesson of the real 
meaning of the presidential policy and pro- 
gramme, so far as concerns the present crisis 
over the claims of Germany to an immunity 
for her submarines which is not recognized 
by the laws of war concerning any other piece 
of the enginery of warfare upon the seas of 
the world. Mr. Baker is not pro-Ally or pro- 
German. As a politician in Ohio whose future 
is most decidedly not behind him, he neces- 
sarily maintains a neutrality satisfactory to 
the people of that commonwealth. 

Having shown a remarkable business ability 
in the conduct of the affairs of Cleveland, it 
is to be remembered also that Mr. Baker is 
a distinguished and effective lawyer; not a 
man likely to “lose his head.” | should say, 
from what | know of the political elements 
identified with or sympathetic to the Single 
Tax propaganda, that it is highly probable 
the selection of Mr. Baker was made if not at 
the suggestion at least with the approval of 
another Ohioan of the same political stripe 
and a man, moreover, who has _ splendidly 
demonstrated his neutrality while serving 
humanity conspicuously in the hottest heart 
of the warlike hell on the other side of the 
water—Mr. Brand Whitlock, Ambassador to 
Belgium. Brand Whitlock’s “O. K.” will 
count heavily with people who want neither 
poltroon peace nor a cry of “havoc and let 
slip the dogs of war.” 

The President’s action in this matter ap- 
pears to me to be a very shrewd one. It is 
calculated to mollify the feeling against him 
upon the part of all those people whose poli- 
tics is supremely altruistic in theory. None 
of these people is going to believe that New- 
ton Baker is going to prance and pose in 
his new position as another “Bellona’s bride- 
groom” or a civilian “thunderbolt of war.” 
Those persons who are clamorous in_ their 
demand for strenuous action a la Bombastes 
lurioso, can hardly say that Baker is the kind 
of man who is likely to do any backing down 
before any problem or power by which he 
may be confronted. ‘There is nothing more 
certain about him than that he is “a good 
fighter.” ‘Testimony to this effect may be 
elicited abundantly from the representatives 
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of the most powerful influences in politics 
and business in the state of Ohio. ‘To me it 
appears that Mr. Baker is just the kind of a 
man the President stands most in need of 
now; one not only who will back him up in 
carrying out his policies, but one who is not 
afraid to tackle the big job of cleaning out 
the dead timber in the army organization as 
it exists at present and in getting rid of the 
thousand and one customs originally good 
which have grown up to the corruption of the 
military establishment. Mr. Baker is pre- 
eminently a reformer and he reforms the 
more enthusiastically the more hoary are the 
abuses to which he is called to direct his 
energies. Those who would have liked to see 
General Scott made permanent instead of 
acting Secretary of War, with prospect of 
minimum disturbance of traditions and cus- 
toms, can not be expected to rejoice over the 
nomination of Mr. Baker; but all level headed 
Americans can not but feel that this is not 
the time for emphasizing what might be called 
a militaristic spirit by heading the army de- 
partment with a strictly army man, com- 
mitted to all the antique army superstitions. 
Whatever else may be necessary in the way 
of preparedness it must be conceded that a 
mobilization programme cannot be inaugu- 
rated without an assurance of a thoroughly 
capable business administration of the war 
department. ‘This is what Newton Baker is 
pre-eminently qualified to supply. Doubtless 
the heathen will rage that a man from the 
Western Reserve, with none but civil dis- 
tinctions, should be elevated to such an im- 
portant post; but in point of fact the Presi- 
dent’s selection is one that accentuates and 
emphasizes the determination of the Adminis- 
tration to proceed as carefully as firmly in the 
formulation and execution of those plans of 
defense which seem to be indicated by the 
necessities of a situation which may develop 
cataclysmic crises at almost any time. New- 
ton Baker will look much better to the coun- 
try as the present excitement becomes subdued. 


Talking of Our Taxes 
By W. M. R. 


ARDS upon yards for length, tons upon 
tons for weight of editorials in the 
papers recently about taxation in St. 

Louis. All amounting to nothing. The city 
isn’t getting enough taxes to continue in busi- 
ness as it should. The Assessor threatens to 
assess property at 100 cents on the dollar 
valuation. Some authorities say he can do 
this, legally ; others say he cannot. It is per- 
fectly plain that St. Louis is soaked in taxa- 
tion, that it bears the greater part of the 
burden of State expenses. St. Louis’ valua- 
tion is higher than in other subdivisions of the 
State. Some counties get more money from 
the State than they give in taxes. (You will 
find the facts as to this condition stated else- 
where in this issue.) Country assessors 
assess low: if they don’t they are not 
re-elected. The honest farmer won’t stand 
for taxation that comes anywhere near the 
real value of his property. St. Louis has to 
make up the general revenue for the under- 
taxed remainder of the State. Once we tried 
to separate the sources of State and local 
revenues and introduce local option in taxa- 
tion. ‘The country people would have none 
of it. Nobody knows what’s to be done. 
I.verybody knows the prevailing tax system 
is rotten. Everybody knows that assessors, 
playing politics in the country, under-assess 
their constituents. It is an axiom that per- 
sonal property is so little assessed as to be a 
joke. Stocks, bonds, mortgages, cash in bank, 
jewelry and all such property largely escape 
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taxation. Writers of editorials write all 
around the subject and make confusion worse 
confounded. 

Meanwhile, business and business com- 
munities are heavily taxed. The State runs 
short of revenue. And all the while there is 
one form of wealth constantly increasing 
which should, but does not, yield the revenue 
it should. Land value increases steadily but 
the tax upon it does not increase proportion- 
ately. Not atall. ‘The steady increase of land 
value goes into the pockets of the owners 
and is hardly touched by the tax collectors. 
Business or production gets the butt end of 
taxation. And everything movable escapes 
taxation. Personal property is never taxed as 
the law says it should be until it gets into the 
court for administration and probate. There 
are forty or more suggestions for improving 
Missouri’s tax system and all of them fall 
down because they are against natural law 
and human nature. ‘They are based on the 
theory that taxes should be garnered of those 
who can afford to pay. Those who can afford 
to pay can find ways to escape paying what 
they should pay. ‘That’s why the man with a 
little property pays more taxes proportionate- 
ly than the man who has a great deal. The 
latter has much property that he can hide. 

Four or five successive tax commissions 
have pointed out the ineffectiveness, the ab- 
surdities, the iniquities of Missouri’s tax sys- 
tem, but all to no purpose. No change can 
be made because the farmer chiefly will not 
have it so. He’s afraid of a tax on land 
value, when he should not be, because there 
may be a great deal of land in a man’s pos- 
session and very little land value. Everybody 
is in favor of taxing the corporations, so the 
corporations are pretty heavily taxed. They 
should be, for what they get from the State. 
But everybody who gets benefit from the com- 
munity should be taxed at an equal rate. The 
land value of the land owner escapes taxation 
at the point where the land value ceases to be 
his contribution and becomes the creation of 
the community. We can probably pile up 
taxation on corporations much higher than it 
is now, and much of it would be justifiable, 
but when we begin piling up taxes on busi- 
ness, we begin to drive business away. 

‘he papers cry aloud for other levies of 
taxation. What is needed is not the taxaticn 
of more things. We should begin remedying 
our taxation by exemptions and many of them. 
We should not tax anything that anybody 
produces—no buildings, machinery, tools, ve- 
hicles, cattle, horses, money, stocks, mort- 
gages, bonds, furniture, jewelry. All those 





“things are wealth made by men. The men 


should not be fined for producing it. ‘There 
would remain then nothing to be taxed that 
anybody produces individually. There would 
be nothing to tax only that which everybody 
produces—the increasing value of the land. 
As everybody produces that, it should go to 
everybody, and the way to get it back to 
everybody is by taxing all of it into the public 
treasury. 

There is no question that the cities would 
yield their share. They have not much land 
as compared with the amount of land in the 
counties, but they have a great deal of land 
value. A couple of blocks in St. Louis will 
represent as much land value as is to be found 
in some counties. No reform in taxation that 
does not move in this direction will be of 
permanent beneficial result. Every county, 


every city in the State should have local op- 
tion in taxation, should regulate its own ex- 
emptions, say what it should or should not 
tax. The people should determine these things 
by vote. All that is required is that classifica- 
tions should be taxed uniformly. ‘The people 
would know where to lay the tax. 


When a proposal for such local option was 
before the State, Secretary Roach set forth 
as an argument against it this: Any county 
might decide that it would exempt all the 
forms of wealth specified by myself as desir- 
able to exempt, and then what would happen? 
Why, it would draw to itself all the wealth of 
its neighbor counties—all the money, bonds, 
stocks, business capital and buildings. A most 
disastrous thing for the county wise enough, 
to do it, eh? But fortunately, other counties 
could follow suit and protect themselves. Then 
the exemptions would be in force over the 
whole State and what would happen? Noth- 
ing except that the taxed wealth of surround- 
ing States would be attracted here, where there 
would be no taxation upon such wealth. Such 
a heinous proposal! 

That the taxation of individually-created 
wealth is not right everybody feels. That’s why 
everybody dodges taxes on as much of his 
individually-created wealth as he can_ hide. 
That’s why people don’t think it’s wrong to 
perjure themselves when they swear to their 
personal tax returns. When a city assessor 
says he’s going to tax real estate at 100 cents 
on the dollar of valuation, he simply says he is 
going to do something that will discourage all 
building. He is making war on industry. He is 
driving wealth out of the city. We shall have 
not just taxes in the city or the State until 
we take all the taxes off the producer of 
wealth and shift them onto the absorber of 
wealth—the man who pockets the land value 
that is the result of the activities of the whole 
community. If the land value in Missouri was 
fully taxed, St. Louis would yield its proper 
goodly share and no more. Every county 
would pay its share under a uniform rate on 
an honest valuation. ‘There would be no neces- 
sity for dodging of personal taxes. We would 
get all the franchise corporations all right, 
since those corporations are largely land- 
value propositions in the last analysis. 

St. Louis is not going to be relieved of its 
undue share of the tax burden of the State 
while the country can keep the present tax 
system in operation. Under the present sys- 
tem, St. Louis’ load will grow heavier. ‘The 
system must be changed and the only change 
that will help any is a change in the direction 
of shunting taxation on to publicly-created 
values in private possession. Such a change 
will help business in the whole State and it 
will stop throughout the State the growth of 
tenant farming and the concentration of land 
into fewer hands. The St. Louis Assessor is 
foolish when he proposes to soak St. Louisans 
harder on a higher valuation solely because 
the country assessors keep the valuations in 
their bailiwicks away down near zero. ‘The 
St. Louis newspaper writers should quit writ- 
ing of the tax muddle for about two days and 
put in that time reading a book called ‘Prog- 
ress and Poverty.” ‘Then their words would 


no longer darken counsel on this subject. 
ee 


Back to the Spoken Play 


By W. M. R. 

HOSE St. Louis gentlemen who have 
linked up the popular-priced Park and 
Shenandoah theaters here with like 

houses in San Francisco and Denver and 
purpose to present for two week stands in 
those cities and in others later, capable and 
talented actors in leading roles of approved 
plays, supported by the local companies, would 





seem to be the heralds of a renaissance of the’ 


theater. It has become an old story that the 
people have deserted the spoken drama. They 
will go to see revues and girl-shows, but 
apparently nothing else. Not even the most 
celebrated stars will attract the public. All 
the arts of exploitation and advertisement fail 
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to get the crowds to the playhouse, away from 
the movies. 

But the Park and the Shenandoah theaters 
here do a good business with their stock 
companies in revivals of plays and musical 
comedies and operas of some note. ‘They 
do this, I believe, because their prices are 
not prohibitive. ‘The $2 seat is too high for 
the public. 

Moreover, there is something in the idea 
that local theater managers know something 


-about what their public will care for. The 


representatives of the big New York theatrical 
combination, in charge of the local theaters, 
have nothing to say about what plays or 
players shall be billed at their houses, or 
when. ‘They cannot get a play when they 
want it and they don’t know what players 
may appear in the play when it is sent on to 
them. ‘The theatrical business is run exclu- 
sively according to New York ideas and in 
conformity with the obsessions and prepos- 
sessions and prejudices of men who know 
nothing of conditions in other cities of the 
country. The theaters in all our cities did 
better in the times when, every summer, the 
local managers went on to New York and 
competed for the best attractions for their 
houses. ‘Those managers knew what their 
public liked, and they provided it. Now no 
local manager can tell you the first part of 
this week what will be his attraction next 
week. 

From all cities comes news of poor theater 
business, and this at a time when all other 
business is reviving, if we may believe the 
papers. The masters of the playhouse in New 
York seem to have run to a sort of specializa- 
tion in their business. They bend their ef- 
forts to the making of “killings” on a certain 
kind of ‘‘show.”’ ‘They put a lot of money into 
those shows and charge big prices of admis- 
sion. ‘They find that a bit of “smear” helps 
a show and they provide it. This, it appears, 
has made for casual theatergoing. ‘There are 
great rushes to some “shows,” but there seems 
to be no more of the olden habit of a great 
many people of going to the theater at least 
once a week. The Bellman, of Minneapolis, 
says that this condition arises from the action 
of New York managers in violation of ‘‘the 
experience of practically every other form of 
business activity, which proves conclusively 
that success depends above all on the crea- 
tion and maintenance of a class of regular, 
permanent customers.” ‘There are no more 
regular customers of the theater in any city. 
lLocal management from New York has killed 
them off. And there is no chance much for 
independent managers. ‘They find the best 
plays and players cornered by the New York 
combination. 

But the grind of hard times may be operat- 
ing to release plays and players from the 
syndicate’s grip. Many good actors and 
actresses have much more free time than is 
good for them. They are often better actors 
and actresses than those the syndicate favors 
and often forces on the public. ‘These people 
cannot be absorbed by the vaudeville houses, 
and, truth to tell, the vaudeville adventures of 
better class actors in one-act plays are not 
exciting or profitable for long. ‘The stars 
who have gone into vaudeville are not enthu- 
siastic about it, and the vaudeville managers 
find that vaudeville patrons want vaudeville. 
The stars do not prove big attractions for 
long. 

In this situation the management of the 
Park and Shenandoah  theaters—Messrs. 
James Hagerman, Arthur Fitzsimmons and 
\V. C. Flynn and their associates—has found 
an opportunity to move forward by going 
backward to an earlier method of conducting 
theaters. The plan is simply to maintain 
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locally good stock companies—made up of all- 
round actors, the sort of actors from whom 
great actors like William Warren and E. L,. 
Davenport and indeed, all our late great 
mimes were developed, and to bring here dis- 
tinguished actors and actresses to play roles 
in which the visitors have demonstrated their 
best abilities, with the local company provid- 
ing the support. ‘This does away with a vast 
amount of expenditure in transporting com- 
panies from town to town. Of course, it does 
away with a lot of “scenic investiture,’ but 
good scenery can be provided anywhere and 
electricity has made lighting effects easily 
duplicable anywhere. Forty years ago the 
great stars traveled this way and played with 
local players and with splendid effect. ‘There 
is no reason why the old system will not work 
satisfactorily again. There is every reason to 
believe that there will be increasingly more 
stars of fine reputation available for such 
work on circuit, as the theatrical depression 
continues or increases. With less expenditure 
for transportation there will be no occasion 
to raise prices. 

The public will come back to the spoken 
drama when the prices are right. And the 
best actors will come to the public, for they 
care more for their success with their audi- 
ences than they do for the money. Under 
the old system, the revival of which is be- 
ginning here, actors and actresses will find 
an opportunity to escape from the casting by 
the syndicates that confines them to some 
special line of mimetic work and to appear 
in those parts in which every true thespian 
aspires to appear. ‘The syndicate has sup- 
pressed acting actors and has played up per- 
sonalities. It has made stars of veritable 
sticks, in many cases. In doing this the art 
of playwriting has been made to suffer, for 
plays have been chosen for the opportunities 
they gave favorites of the management rather 
than for their merits as plays. ‘Nobody is 
writing good plays,” says The Bellman, ‘and 
if they were, it would not be worth while to 
put them on the stage.” Our late greatest 
producer, Mr. Charles Frohman, was a man 
who never read a book, according to his 
biographer. None of the present great man- 
agers is a literary person, and none was an 
actor. Mr. Augustus Thomas is the art di- 
rector of the Charles Frohman enterprises 
but he has come into the place but recently 
and in circumstances hostile to any departure 
from the methods which have brought about 
the theatrical debacle. 

The return to the stock company is the way 
to a revival of interest in the theater. This 
implies a recession from the high-priced ad- 
mission, With traveling stars in good plays 
the public interest can be revived. ‘The movies 
cannot utterly kill the spoken drama. ‘The 
people care for plays with words, because all 
the publishers are printing plays and they 
would not print them if the people were not 
buying and reading them. The Drama League 
of America, with branches in all the larger 
cities of the country, is fostering intelligent 
interest in plays of the better sort. ‘There is 
apparently nothing in the way of rejuvenes- 
cence of theatergoing but the theatrical syn- 
dicate’s refusal to see that there is more 
money in fuller houses at lower prices than 
in half-empty houses at high prices. ‘The 
syndicate should give us more plays and play- 
ers and less spectacle. If it does not, the 
syndicate will blow up; it will be devoured 
by its rents and by its transportation account. 
The St. Louis experiment of a chain of stock 
company houses, with traveling stars, in many 
cities should break the syndicate corner on 
good plays and players. ‘This is the thing that 
will get back to the theater the people who 
are not hopelessly infatuated with the movies. 
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Strophes From Styxside 
By Yorick 
PERCIVAL CHUBB 
AN ETHICAL CULTURIST 


HE ribald multitude moves on 
And T lie here, 


Under the chastely graven slab, 
Which roofs my eternal resting-place. 


The refining touch of Death 

Passed over my mortal lineaments 
And fixed them in a marble immobility 
Austere and noble 

As some old effigy of the Cinquecento. 
Even my sparse and faun-like beard, 
The only incongruity 

In my otherwise blameless exterior, 
With its mild suggestion 

Of the great god Pan, 

Or that drunken roisterer 

Silenus, 

Is shrunken and subdued 

To a sort of sculptural and stony 
Stiffness. 


Pass on, oh vulgar throng! 

And heed me not. 

Used am I to neglect, 

And to the jibes and jeers 

With which the unth‘nking proletariat 

Is wont to greet 

The intrepid heralds of a higher culture. 
Oh! 1 know even my knightly name 
Aroused your unholy risibilities, 

As though I had been consecrated at my christening, 
To the mockery of your maudlin. mirth. 


But I take solace in this sweet thought, 
That even while you scorned me, 

And 

Yespite the debasing influences 

Of that saffron-tinted press 

Which reflected all too cunningly 

The sensations, the shams and the frivolities 
Of the scandalous age 

In which I lived, 

Despite the crass vulgarity 

Of steaming, smoking, reeking, 

Mighty America, 

That little band of the faithful 

Yeclept so sneeringly, the Educated Minority 
Increased in numbers and in force. 


Even before my exit from the stage, 
The Drama had advanced by Leagues. 
Also the ancient art of Pageantry 
Had been resuscitated. 

The Spirit of Romance and Chivalry 
Began to stir, 

\nd Festivals and Feasts 

Of olden time 

Renewed our Springs of Beauty. 


That I might not be considered 

Too fond an Antiquarian, 

I quoted Emerson 

In the mazes of the Morris Dance, 

And discoursed of Damaged Goods 
Around the May-Pole. 

But never could I be brought to admit 
That the Rag-Time of to-day 

Might become the Folk-Song of the future. 


You will not heed me. 

So—on with your Modern Dances, 
Flippant Fools! 

Eat, drink and be merry 

For to-morrow you die. 


To die; to sleep; perchance to dream, 

Aye, there’s the rub, 

For in that sleep of death, what dreams may come. 
P. CHUBB. 
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The Aviation Grafters 


By W. M. R. 


HA'T’S a fine scandal, uncovered by Sen- 
ator Robinson, in the Army Aviation 
Corps. I summarize some of its details 

from the New York Evening Post. ‘The facts 
became known last October. Only recently 
has General Scott, acting Secretary of War, 
ordered an inquiry. ‘The charges of deceit 
and misrepresentation and “graft” are sub- 
stantiated by letters of the men who are ac- 
cused. ‘The corps policy seems to have been 
pretty rotten, from the correspondence 
brought to light. The letters passed between 
Lieut.-Col. Samuel Reber and Capt. Arthur 
S. Cowan, of the Signal Corps, in charge of 
the army aviation school at San Diego. Upon 
them, Senator Robinson based his denuncia- 
tion of the Aviation Corps as “contemptibly 
inefficient.” That denunciation brought the 
story into the open. ‘The army crowd seem- 
ingly tried to keep it dark. 

“The scandal came out in a curiously indirect 
way—through the trial by court-martial of Lieut.- 
Col. Lewis E. Goodier, Judge-Advocate, because he 
had incited some of the young flying officers at San 
Diego to bring charges against Capt. Cowan. Lieut.- 
Col. Goodier’s own son, Lieut. L. E. Goodier, Jr., 
has twice been severely injured, having had both 
legs and his skull fractured, his nose cut off, be- 
sides other grave injuries; while six officers have 
been killed in aviation accidents under Capt. Cowan 
—the charge being that inefficient management and 
failure to keep the aeroplanes in order were direcily 
responsible for these fatalities. Hence, Lieut.-Col. 
Goodier became deeply interested in the situation, 
and while he seems to have violated army regula- 
tions, it is characteristic of army topsy-turvydom 
that he should have been tried, byt that to this 
date Capt. Cowan remains in charge at San Diego, 
and Col. Reber in Washington. It is a tragic fact 
that when charges were finally preferred, in April, 
1915—without avail as yet—against Capt. Cowan, 
they were signed by Lieut. Taliaferro and Capt. 
Dodd, ‘so that in the case of the death of one of 
us, the other could carry through the case,’ and 
that Lieut. Taliaferro fell and perished before the 
trial of Goodier took place.” 


This Captain Cowan is still unmolested, 
which, says the Evening Post, “is the more 
extraordinary because it has been proved that 
he drew the extra ‘flying’ pay for twenty-five 
months, when he never went up in the air 
alone, save for a few minutes, and was in- 
capable of managing an aeroplane. And this 
although Congress specified that the extra pay 
was to go only to officers actually flying!” If 
the matter were not so serious, some librettist 
might work the scandal up into a comic opera 
a la “Pinafore.” The corps officers are as 
absurd as Sir Joseph Porter, K. C. B., or Capt. 
Corcoran, when they are confiding frankly in 
one another that an aviator flies chiefly on 
the ground and that the prime requisite of 
efficiency is promptness in getting to the pay- 
master. There’s wisdom in this. If you want 
to be a “high flyer” you simply have got to 
have the money. but to our tale: 


“Capt William L. Patterson was another ‘honest 
grafter,’ in that he was awarded the extra pay 
when he had never made a flight alone. Lieut.-Col. 
Reber connived at this fraud, for in January, 1915, 
he wrote to Capt. Cowan calling his ‘attention to 
the fact that Capt. Patterson’s name never ap- 
peared on the weekly flight reports. ‘I am afraid,’ 
he said, ‘some day someone is going to question us 
as to why he qualified as an aviator’—in . other 
words, he feared that someone might discover the 


gentlemen. 
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fraud being perpetrated on the United States. He 
had previqusly written: ‘It is rather embarrassing 
to me, because Patterson has not spent an hour in 
the air. Nobody has noticed it yet, and no ques- 
tions have been asked’ Later, when Capt. Cowan's 
own right to draw the pay was questioned, Lieut.- 
Col. Reber wrote him: ‘All you have to do is to sit 
tight and draw your pay.’ 

“Referring to his superior officer, Gen. Scriven, 
Lieut.-Col. Reber wrote: ‘Every now and then the 
Chief indulges in a brainstorm,’ Gen. Scriven, it 
appears, promptly turned over to Lieut.-Col. Reber 
the charges made against Capt. Cowan, which was 
just what these officers wanted, Reber writing to 
Cowan: ‘Scriven has turned the entire case over 
to me to handle at my own request. I think I am 
going to get one or two scalps before I get through.’ 
Senator Robinson has shown that Lieut.-Col. Reber 
told Capt. Cowan to place metal plates under the 
aviators’ seats, ‘not that I think it vitally essential, 
but in order that we may meet any charge that our 
machines are not armored.’ Col. Reber also ordered 
Capt. Cowan to make false reports to Gen. Scriven 
and to deceive the Committee of Congress that 
visited the San Diego school. His letters prove 
these facts.” 


That point about the metal plates is good. 
Someone asked if such plates were really to 
be considered as armor and the reply was that 
they were. ‘The questioner couldn’t see it, 
whereupon his informant explained that no 
aviator when flying was ever known to have 
been wounded in the head. They are a merry 
bunch in the Aviation Corps. And the Army 
isn’t particularly worked up over this thing. 
We are told that “Lieut.-Col. Reber still has 
his desk under the nose of the Chief of Staff, 
and there is so little sentiment of moral in- 
dignation in the Army, apparently, that these 
two officers, obviously guilty of conduct un- 
becoming officers and gentlemen, have not 
even been sent to Coventry.” 


All of which is nuts for the opponents of 
preparedness, for the people who declaim 
against militarism. ‘This is the way the peo- 
ple’s money is being spent for defence. When 
more money is asked for more aeroplanes and 
aviators, the answer is to quote from the 
Reber-Cowan correspondence. Aviators that 
cannot “fly” are linked up with submarines 
that can submerge but cannot emerge. Even 
they go back to. 1898 and recall the “em- 
balmed beef” and the fancy prices for ships 
for transports. All that sort of thing, they 
say, is what preparedness means. And some 
good people are deceived by it. 

But this aviation corps scandal means un- 
preparedness, as ‘“‘embalmed beef” did in 1898, 
This is the sort of thing that must be gotten 
rid of. Such riddance can only be accom- 
plished by army reorganization. ‘There should 
be a house-cleaning in the army, and, likely,. 
in the navy, too, judging by recent submarine 
accidents. ‘The first step to preparation is a 
clearing away of rubbish. Prompt and vigor- 
ous action in that direction would do more to 
help along the cause of preparedness than al- 
most anything else imaginable, outside of an 
immediate, acute menace of war. 


It may be added that such graft in the army 
and among officers doesn’t help the morale of 
the enlisted men. Last week’s Mirror con- 
tained Trooper Grooming’s story of the hu- 
miliations put upon the private by the officers. 
The soldier put to menial work for his su- 
periors cannot be a very good soldier when he 
considers that such things as are related about 
officers of the Aviation Corps are hardly to be 
characterized as conduct becoming officers and 
A private may obey a martinet, 
but he is not likely to obey a crook and salute 
him every time he appears in sight. It’s clean- 
up time for the army, and the navy, too. 





Running Water 
By John L. Hervey 


Here as blue as summer’s sky 


W HERE the water wanders by, 


Mirrored on its happy breast, 
By the wooing winds possessed, 
There, where beechen shadows brood 
In dim haunts of solitude, 
Wine-dark, amber-flecked and lit 
By sun-dapples gilding it, 
As it ever onward goes 
With its course my fancy flows. 


Running water! magic words! 
Mingled with the song of birds, 
Whirr of wings in joyous flight, 
Breezes breathing their delight 
Through bright branches bending over 
The cool coverts of the rover, 
Where the iridescent leap 

Of the trout awakes from sleep 
Lilies snowy-sheathed that hold 
Honeyed hearts of perfumed gold. 


Hush !—above the bittern’s nest 
Lightly lifts an antlered crest, 
And the lily-pads are stirred 

By the monarch of the herd 
Followed by the soft-eyed does, 
Coming from the night’s repose 
Deep within the forest’s brake 
To the drinking-place to slake 
In the aromatic flood 

The warm ardors of their blood 
Ere their bounding way they go— 
Dian! Goddess! spare thy bow! 


Whisperings of swaying reeds, 
Where the wayward current leads, 
To my listening fancy tell 

Where Pan’s cloven footprint fell 
As he strayed beside the stream; 
And there rises through my dream 
From the pipe he plucked the strain, 
With its wilful, wild refrain, 
Blowing out of elfland hither, 
Calling me I know not whither, 
Only that the piper hides 

Where the running water glides, 
And its witchery is blent 

With that of his instrument. 


There Arcadia’s fountains leap 
From the dryad-haunted steep, 
And the dreamer’s brow is kissed 
By their wreaths of rainbowed mist; 
Far below, from out the vale, 
Comes the whistle of the quail,— 
Silver snatch of minstrelsy, 
Sweet with twilight’s mystery ; 
Through the happy harvest field, 
Dazzling like a burnished shield 
In the sunset, burning low, 
Flamingly the waters flow. 


Ah, these are my soul’s dominions !— 
Psyche, on her irised pinions, 
Hovers ever near to bless 

Hearts that break in bitterness. 
To the running water’s brink, 
Come what thirsting ones to drink, 
Where the cool spring bubbles up 
Life holds out her empty cup, 
Feverishly the healing draught 

By what longing lips are quaffed, 
Deep, ah, deep, till perfect peace 
Brings delirium surcease. 


When at last the dark draws nigh 
I shall breathe no craven cry, 
But into it gladly go 

To my sleep, for I shall know 
In some world where light abides 
On new life’s full-flowing tides, 
I shall waken and rejoice 

When I hear the water’s voice. 











Missouri’s Mendicant Counties 


(From the Kansas City Star.) 

HE Missouri State Board of Equalization has 
organized for adjusting the valuations of 
county assessors on real estate and personal 

property for the present year’s taxes. Unusual con- 
ditions will face the board this year. The revenue 
fund will be exhausted by the close of the year with 
appropriations made by the last legislature of more 
‘than four million dollars unpaid. 

But eighteen counties and the city of St. Louis 
paid more money into the State Treasury last year 
than was taken out in their behalf. In other words, 
ninety-six counties took more money away from the 
State than they returned to it. 

Conditions of this character have been growing 
worse each year. The total valuation of property 
of all kinds made by the board last year was 
$1,850,000,000. Of this sum, 198 million dollars, 
in round numbers, were charged against the rail- 
roads, street railways, telegraph, telephone and 
bridge companies. The increase of about 38 million 
dollars in the total valuation for 1915 over the pre- 
ceding year fell largely upon Kansas City and St. 
Louis, the latter city carrying the heavier end. 

Here is a list of thirty-four rich counties that 
do not contribute anything towards the support 
of the state government above what they draw from 
it, and the amount of excess they actually drew last 
year, as certified to by John P. Gordon, state auditor, 


recently : 

Awarain: 5 ....c.<:..2. $ 477.60 Lewis a $ 9,202.05 
BUCS | die cessavcwaussnes C.a25,00 LANCOIN ...........-: 4,124.22 
BArtOn) <..c0cc-.--s:. Geeeeoe EAM ou.2.:.:::,.. Bneweee 
cy ae eee eae 7,290.84 Livingston 1,060.51 
Caldwell ........ ... 4,330.24 Newton ...... ‘ 11,798.19 
CaliGWay  -.....--.<.. 6,405.32 Macon 7,596.24 
Cape Girardeau.. 2,594,78 Mississippi 6,963.40 
Garret ii... .-- %,117.99 Monroe ; 570.14 
Cass . ccavestescuseps GspuBa.ue Oreron ED 
Chariton .. §,283.32 Pike ... . 5,405.47 
Cooper saccceeeee 0,476.49 Randolph ze 4,829.76 
Dunklin .. .. 13,792.81 Ray .. a 352,96 
Greene 3,311.51 St. Francois 13,341.72 
Henry : 12,109.91 Saline < 640.22 
Howard dys eek cae 352.98 Shelby ...... 2,724.26 
FIOWGEE siisec2.c-25s- 18,370,82 Stoddard 13,714.10 
PREDEY caine 28,042.54 Vernon .............. 891.27 


The eighteen counties that do contribute to the 
support of the state government more than they 
pull out of the state treasury are: Atchison, Buchan- 
an, Clay, Clinton, Cole, Daviess, De Kalb, Franklin, 
Jackson, Johnson, Lafayette, Marion, Nodaway, 
Pettis, Platte, St. Charles, St. Louis, Warren and 
the city of St. Louis. 

Jasper, with all of its great wealth of mines, is 
the most glaring example of a county pensioning on 
the state. St. Francois, Macon, Shelby, Adair, Bates 
and Randolph, all large mining counties, are in the 
same class. 

Some are of the opinion that with this evidence 
in and undisputed, that board will make the derelict 
counties pull up and do their part. The board is 
composed of Governor Major, Attorney General 
Barker, State Treasurer E. P. Deal and Secretary 
of State Cornelius Roach. The Auditor is the only 
member of the board who does not come from 
a derelict county. Macon is the home of Attorney 
General Barker. Pike County, the home of Gov- 
ernor Major, is on the delinquent side of the ledger, 
and Jasper, the home of Secretary of State Roach, 
has taken out more than $28,000 above what it put 
in. Lafayette, the home of State Auditor Gordon, 
has a credit mark. 
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Why Did St. Louis Do It? 
By McCorkle McNabb 
SEE~-by the paper St. Louis folks have voted 
to segregate the negroes of that city. 

Some of my friends who are ardent idealists 
will no doubt rage at the verdict—and I who was 
once an ardent idealist and a reformer, can under- 
stand their mental attitude. 

Others, like myself, in these calmer later days, 
less ardent, less sure of our wisdom, interested on- 
lookers at the drama of human life, or, as the 
bard has it, 

“In God’s vast house a curious guest, 
Seeing how all works take their flight,” 
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will ask questions instead of scolding the men who 
cast the majority vote for segregation. 

Why did St. Louis do it? 

It is, I think, more important to have that ques- 
tion answered correctly than to denounce St. Louis 
for having done what some of us who love her 
wish she hadn't. 

It is, perhaps, worth noting that the only large 
cities, possibly the only cities large or small, which 
have voted to segregate their negro residents, are 
3altimore, Louisville and St. Louis. 

All three are border cities—not Northern, not 
Southern, but on the border between North and 
South. 

Does that fact suggest an explanation? 

I think it does. 

Down South, negro and Caucasian mix familiarly, 
in more or less of the old friendly but clearly de- 
fined fashion. It never occurs to any Caucasian 
that the Negro can ever become the. white man’s 
social equal or competitor. In most Southern towns 
and cities every white home of any size has its negro 
cabin, shack, shanty, or more pretentious quarters, 
at the rear of the lot, to shelter the household 
servants, who in 99 cases out of 100, are negroes. 
The average white family in merely comfortable 
circumstances—a one-Ford family, say—thus em- 
ploys and houses Aunt Sally, cook, laundress and 
woman of all work, and Jim (or John or Joe or 
Unc’ Billy), more or less temporarily Aunt Sally’s 
husband, who figures in the scheme of things as 
“vard man.” He mows the lawn, tends horse and 
cow (or did tend the horse before Mr. Ford began 
abolishing the horse as a domestic factor), and 
does odds and ends of other chores—all most 
leisurely, stretching out each task to its limit in 
order always to seem to be doing something; with 
ample spare time to amuse the small people, and 
more than likely apt with a Jew’s-harp or the fiddle. 
Here and there throughout all but the most pre- 
tentious residential districts a few of the more 
thrifty of the negroes, or those who inherited from 
generous former masters, own and dwell in little 
homes—these usually surrounded by gardens, often 
gardens in which roses of many varieties bloom 
with a profusion and luxuriance seldom matched 
in the gardens of the rich. Nobody seriously ob- 
jects to their presence there. 

Some folks late from the North have been heard 
to say they “wished the darkies could be cleared 
out of the neighborhood.” But if any white man 
tries to trick one of these industrious, orderly, 
mannerly negroes, man or woman, out of their 
little property, you'll see the best white lawyers in 
town volunteer, often with the hot zeal of honest 
indignation, to go to court without a fee and there 
protect the purposed victim of the trickery. I have 
known white men who were notorious for ‘doing’ 
everybody they could, without warning and without 
mercy—doing white folks, I mean—who would ex- 
hibit an equal skill and an equal lack of scruple of 
defending a negro property owner against another 
white man’s legalistic aggression. It is, I suppose, a 
survival of the South’s protective instinct toward the 
negro, the old sense of responsibility for his welfare. 
Down South, except in some of the most backward 
and embittered “unreconstructed” sections, white 
men are glad to see the negro develop the property 
sense; glad to see him become industrious, thrifty 
and socially self-respecting. .They know a home- 
owning negro is certain to be a better citizen than a 
propertyless man; less likely to commit petty crimes 
and to remain or become a burden on the com- 
munity. So the South is spending millions of dol- 
lars yearly to maintain free public schools for the 
negroes. Schools ranging from primary to college. 
Schools set apart for the negroes, with negro teach- 
ers as well-trained, very many of them, as those 
who instruct the white children. 

There is still some protest from politicians of a 
certain order against the “evil of educating the nig- 
ger,” but the ablest, the best, the most substantial 
citizens of the South—the men whose will prevails 
in all the larger affairs of that section—do not share 
that belated opinion. They are good Americans, 


/ 


wise citizens of the world, philosophers aware that 
no human being is the worse for being made ac- 
quainted with new opportunities to win economic 
independence and the respect of his fellowmen. I 
have wandered far and wide, and nowhere have I 
met men of larger: human sympathies, broader social 
vision, greater patience in the presence of a prob- 
lem the most vexatious, nor of finer chivalry, than 
these big, usually silent but dominant men of the 
New South who are helping the mass of ex-slaves 
and their descendants to transform themselves into 
self-sustaining, free citizens in the slow way, the 
laborious way, the only way it can ever be done. 

Get one fact clearly: these men, and the white 
men of the South generally, view the intermixture 
of the races with repugnance approaching abhor- 
rence. It is not they, nor any but a small minority 
of white men South who sire half-breeds and quar- 
ter-breeds. It is the men who lie with negro women 
secretly who are loudest in objecting to “educating 
the nigger,” and who do most of the lynching. 

The South may sometime come to segregation. It 
is conceivable. But I doubt if it will ever take the 
violent form of law. It is working out gradually, 
with due and proper regard for the property rights 
of the negroes, in the finer residential districts of 
some of the larger Southern cities. It is always 
possible, in the really Southern towns, for a white 
man who wishes it to buy out the one or two or 
three negro families living in the block whereon he 
desires to erect a home. There may be some delay; 
an old negro couple may be attached to the ground 
they have dwelt’ upon for a generation—just like 
white folks sometimes are—and they may be reluc- 
tant to sell it and go away. In that case, the would- 
be white buyer simply has to wait upon persuasion— 
sometimes the persuasion of friendly talk, sometimes 
of an offered price so high the negroes can’t with- 
stand its temptation. But be it said to the eternal 
honor of Southern courts and Southern lawyers, 
that you’d have to travel far in Dixie to find either 
that would lend itself to even the least doubtful 
scheme to enforce such a sale, or to deprive the 


negro owners of one penny of their property rights. 

So, the worst I'll say of St. Louis’ mistaken step, 
in voting segregation, is, that if St. Louis were 
really a Southern city, as some of our St. Louis 
friends like to think she is, St. Louis wouldn’t have 
voted as she did. If she were a Northern city, she 
couldn’t have voted as she did; there is too much 
respect for individual rights in the abstract, without 
regard for race or color, in the really Northern 
cities. These things are possible, and are done, only 
in the cities which are neither of the North nor of 
the South, but which are of the borderland. 

Just what that portends may, I think, be read in 
the careers of the larger border cities during the 
period since the War of the States—Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, for example. 

But they'll all come out of it in due time. There’s 
no occasion to be nasty or self-righteously superior, 
in criticising them. I’m not equal to it, at any rate. 
For one reason, because I’ve just had another long 
sojourn under the ether cone, where a man sees the 
universe as a whirling chaos, without purpose, some- 
how savagely cynical, mocking human hopes and 
dreams—a damned limitless madhouse without a 
visible exit for the tortured human spirit. 

I owe it to you who have read thus far to close 
on a happier note than that. So I recall for you a 
night, a summer night in a live oak thicket on the 
bank of the Brazos, long time ago. A white man 
and an old negro lay on blankets, with saddles for 
pillows, under a gigantic live oak tree, whose low- 
spreading boughs covered a circle of earth a hun- 
dred feet across. As the two lay there, waiting for 
sleep to make them forget the mosquitoes that stung 
hands and faces and the little red ants that crawled 
upon their bodies, they talked about life—and a num- 
ber of things. 

“Uncle Mose,” the white man said, “you darkies 
know that property makes a man respectable, don’t 
you?” | 

“Yassah. We knows that, sah.” 

“Then why, Uncle Mose, don’t more of you dig 
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in, day after day, year after year, like white men 
do, and get property? Why do so many of you just 
work a little now and then, and then loaf until 
hunger drives you to work again?” 

“Yo’ won’ be ’fended ef I arsks yo’ a question, 
Marse Billy?” 

“Certainly not, Uncle Mose. What is it?” 

“Et’s this: what es it keeps de white man ewine ?” 

“T don’t know as I can say off-hand what keeps 
him going, Uncle Mose. What do you figure keeps 
him going?” 

“Yo’ won't be ’fended ?” 

“No, no, Uncle Mose.” 

“Well, sah, et’s de white woman keeps de white 
man gwine. Dat’s what keeps him gwine, sah.” 

Wisdom is the common property of all men. It is 
only education that is the especial advantage of the 
more fortunate. 

MILWAUKEE, March 1, 1916. 
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Coronation of Mr. Thomas Shap 
By Lord Dunsany 


T was the occupation of Mr. Thomas Shap to 
persuade customers that-the goods were genuine 
and of an excellent quality, and that as regards 

the price their unspoken will was consulted. And 
in order to’ carry on this occupation he went by 
train very early every morning to the city from the 
suburb in which he slept. This was.the use to 
which he put his life. 

From the moment when he first perceived (not 
as one reads a thing in a book, but as truths are 
revealed to one’s instinct) the very beastliness of 
his occupation, and of the house that he slept 
in, its shape, make and pretensions, and of even the 
clothes that he wore; from that moment he with- 
drew his dreams from it, his fancies, his ambitions, 
everything in fact except that ponderable Mr. Shap 
that dressed in a frock-coat, bought tickets and 
handled money and could in turn be handled by 
the statistician. The priest’s share in Mr. Shap, the 
share of the poet, never caught the early train 
to the city at all. 

He used to take little flights with his fancy at 
first, dwelt all day in his dreamy way on fields 
and rivers lying in the sunlight where it strikes the 
world more brilliantly further south. And_ then 
he began to imagine butterflies there; after that, 
silken people and the temples they built to their 
gods. 

They noticed that he was silent, and even absent 
at times, but they found no fault with his behavior 
with customers, to whom he remained as _ plausible 
as of old. So he dreamed for a year, and his fancy 
gained strength as he dreamed. 

He still read halfpenny papers, in the train, still 
discussed the passing day’s ephemeral topic, still 
voted at elections, though he no longer did these 
things with the whole Shap—his soul was no longer 
in them. 

He had had a pleasant vear; his imagination was 
all new to him still, and it had often discovered 
beautiful things away where it went, southeast at 
the edge of the twilight. And he had a matter-of- 
fact and logical mind, so that he often said, “Why 
should I pay my twopence at the electric theater 
when I can see all sorts of things quite easily with- 
out?” Whatever he did was logical before any- 
thing else, and those that knew him always spoke 
of Shap as “a sound, sane, level-headed man.” 

On far the most important day of his life he 
went as usual to town by the early train to sell 
plausible articles to customers, while the spiritual 
Shap roamed off to fanciful lands. As he walked 
from the station, dreamy but wide awake, it sud- 
denly struck him that the real Shap was not the 
one walking to Business in black and ugly clothes, 
but he who roamed along a jungle’s edge near the 
ramparts of an old and Eastern city that rose 
up sheer from the sand, and against which the 
desert lapped with one eternal wave. He used to 
fancy the name of that city was Larkar. 

“After all, the fancy is as real as the body,” 
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he said, with perfect logic. It was a dangerous 
theory. 

For that other life that he led he realized, as in 
Business, the importance and value of method. He 
did not let his fancy roam too far, until it perfectly 
knew its first surroundings. Particularly he avoided 
the jungle—he was not afraid to meet a tiger there 
(after all it was not real), but stranger things might 
crouch there. 

Slowly he built up Larkar: rampart by rampart, 
towers for archers, gateway of brass, and all. And 
then one day he argued, and quite rightly, that all 
the silk-clad people in its streets, their camels, their 
wares that came from Inkustahn, the city itself, 
and then he made 





were all the things of his will 
himself King. 

He smiled after that when people did not raise 
their hats to him in the street, as he walked from 
the station to Business; but he was_ sufficiently 
practical to recognize that it was better not to 
talk of this to those that only knew him as Mr. 
Shap. 

Now that he was King in the city of Larkar and 
in all the desert that lay to the east and north, he 
sent his fancy to wander further afield. He took 
the regiments of his camel-guard and went jingling 
out of Larkar, with little silver bells under the 
camels’ chins, and came to other cities far-off on 
the yellow sand, with clear white walls and towers, 
uplifting themselves in the sun. Through their 
gates he passed with his three silken regiments, the 
light-blue regiment of the camel-guard being upon 
his right and the green regiment riding at his left, 
the lilac regiment going on before. When he had 
gone through the streets of any city and observed 
the ways of its people, and had seen the way that 
the sunlight struck its towers, he would proclaim 
himself King there, and then ride on in fancy. 
So he passed from city to city and from land to 
land. 

Clear-sighted though Mr. Shap was, I think he 
overlooked the lust of aggrandizement to which 
kings have so often been victims: and so it was 
that when the first few cities had opened their gleam- 
ing gates and he saw peoples prostrate before his 
camel, and spearmen cheering along countless bal- 
conies, and priests come out to do him reverence, 
he that had never had even the lowliest authority 
in the familiar world became unwisely insatiate. 
He let his fancy ride at inordinate speed; he forsook 
method; scarce was he king of a land but he yearned 
to extend his borders; so he journeyed deeper and 
deeper into the wholly unknown. 

The concentration that he gave to this inordinate 
progress through countries of which history is 
ignorant and cities so fantastic in their bulwarks 
that, though their inhabitants were human, yet the 
foe that they feared seemed something less or 
more: the amazement with which he beheld gates 
and towers unknown even to art, and furtive people 
thronging intricate ways to acclaim him as _ their 
sovereign: all these things began to affect his 
capacity for Business. He knew as well as any 
that his fancy could not rule these beautiful lands 
unless that other Shap, however unimportant, were 
sheltered and fed: and shelter and food meant 
money, and money, Business. His was more like 
the mistake of some gambler with cunning schemes 
who overlooks human greed. 

One day his fancy, riding in the morning, came to 
a city gorgeous as the sunrise, in whose opalescent 
wall were gates of gold, so huge that a river 
poured between the bars, floating in, when the gates 
were opened, large galleons under sail. Thence there 
came dancing out a company with instruments, and 
made a melody all round the wall; that morning 
Mr. Shap, the bodily Shap in London, forgot the 
train to town, 

Until a year ago he had never imagined at all; 
it is not to be wondered at that all these things 
now newly seen by his fancy should play tricks at 
first with the memory of even so sane a man. He 
gave up reading the papers altogether, he lost all 
interest in politics, he cared less and less for things 
that were going on around him. 





This unfortunate missing of the morning train 
even occurred again, and the firm spoke to him 
severely about it. But he had his consolation. Were 
not Arathrion and Argun Zeerith and all the level 
coasts of Oora his? 
fault with him, his fancy watched the yaks on 


And even as the firm found 


weary journeys, slow specks against the snow- 
fields, bringing tribute; and saw the green eyes of 
the mountain men who had looked at him strangely 
in the city of Nith when he had entered it by the 
desert door. 

Yet his logic did not forsake him; he knew well 
that his strange subjects did not exist, but he was 
prouder of having created them with his brain, 
than merely of ruling them only; thus in his pride 
he felt himself something more great than a king, 
he did not dare to think what! He went into the 
temple of the city of Zorra and stood some time 
there, alone: all the priests kneeled to him when he 
came away. 

He cared less and less for the things we care 
about, for the affairs of Shap, a business-man in 
London. He began to despise the man with a 
royal contempt. 

One day when he sat in Sowla, the city of the 
Thuls, throned on’ one amethyst, he decided, and 
it was proclaimed on the moment by silver trumpets 
all along the land, that he would be crowned as 
king over all the lands of Wonder, 

3y that old temple where the Thuls were wor- 
shipped, year in, year out, for over a_ thousand 
years, they pitched pavilions in the open air. The 
trees that blew there threw out radiant scents un- 
known in any countries that know the map; the 
stars blazed fiercely for that famous occasion. A 
fountain hurled up, clattering, ceaselessly into the 
air armfuls on armfuls of diamonds; a deep hush 
waited for the golden trumpets; the holy coronation 
night was come. 

At the top of those old, worn steps, going down 
we know not whither, stood the king in the emerald- 
and-amethyst cloak, the ancient garb of the Thuls; 
beside him lay that Sphinx that for the last few 
weeks had advised him in his affairs. 

Slowly, with music when the trumpets sounded, 
came up towards him from we know not where, one- 
hundred-and-twenty archbishops, twenty angels and 
two arch-angels, with that terrific crown, the dia- 
dem of the Thuls. They knew as they came up to 
him that promotion awaited them all because of 
this night’s work. Silent, majestic, the king awaited 
them. 

* K * kK * 

The doctors downstairs were sitting over their 
supper, the warders softly slipped from room to 
room, and when in that cosy dormitory of Hanwell 
they saw the king still standing erect and royal, his 
face resolute, they came up to him and addressed 
him: “Go to bed,” they said—‘pretty bed.” 

So he lay down and soon was fast asleep: the 
ereat day was over. 

From the Book of Wonder (J. W. Luce & Co.) 
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New Heaven 


By Katharine Tynan 
ARADISE now has many a Knight, 
Many a lordkin, many lords, 
Glimmer of armor, dinted and bright, 
The young Knights have put on new swords. 


Some have barely the down on the lip, 
Smiling yet from the new-won spurs, 

Their wounds are rubies, glowing and deep, 
Their scars amethyst—glorious scars. 


Michael’s army hath many new men, 
Gravest Knights that may sit in stall, 
Kings and Captains, a shining train, 
3ut the little young Knights are dearest of all. 


Paradise now is the soldiers’ land, 
Their own country its shining sod, 
Comrades all in a merry band; 
\nd the young Knights’ laughter pleaseth God. 
From the London Nation. 
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Henry James’ Table Talk 


St. Louis, March 2, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

The late Mr. Henry James came to 
St. Louis in March, 1905, and delivered 
an address upon Balzac. On the evening 
of the 8th of that month, a number of 
members of the University Club as- 
sembled to meet him. Among those 
present were the late General John W. 
Nobel, Honorable Charles Nagel, F. W. 
Lehmann, F. M. Crunden, F. N. Jud- 
son and many others. Mr. James was 
seated at a long table in the middle of 
the room and around him were grouped 
about thirty-five men. He looked like 
an Englishman: close-shaven,  thin- 
lipped, straight-nosed, a little florid. 
He seemed about sixty years of age. 
His manner was most polite and very 
deliberate. He hesitated, after the 
fashion of Englishmen, was precise and 
chose his words with evident care. 
Whatever may be said of his writing, 
he proved himself a charming talker. 
He conversed for three hours and I 
was so much impressed by the excellent 
quality of his talk that next morning 
I dictated the enclosed memoranda of 
what he said. I find on reading over 
what I dictated that I failed to catch 
at all times the spirit of his style. 
Nevertheless, I have been able to give 
in some instances his exact words. 
Some of the talk will be seen to refer 
to things which now seem to us a long 
time ago. Many of those present on 
that evening may be interested in this 
record, however imperfect, of a most 
delightful occasion. a. 

Q. Does “Lady tose’s Daughter” 
fairly reflect English society? 

J. Certainly not. There is no such 
society in the world as is depicted in 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” and never 
was. Mrs. Ward endeavored to trans- 
late the society of the early part of 
the century into the present time, but 
she failed. 

Q. How do you account for the 
popularity of the book? 

J. Permit me to be = cautious—I 
speak of a woman. It would perhaps 
be impolite to express an opinion. I 
think the American people like her 
better than the English. Please under- 
stand me; I have neither publicly or 
privately expressed an opinion of Mrs. 
Ward’s work, 

Q. Can you account for the fact 
that she is more popular in America 
than in England? 

J. Well_—meaning no discourtesy to 
her,—I faney there are more young 
women who read in America than 
there are in England. Sometimes poor 
books are popular. “Ben Hur” to me 
is an incredible success. I cannot ac- 
count for it except that there are 
multitudes of people who have little 
taste; or upon the ground that per- 
haps religious sentiment is more 
prevalent here than elsewhere. John 
Bright was always referring to “Ben 
Iiur.” It made a _ strong impression 
upon him. He was a very religious 
man. 

Q. What you-say is true, Mr, James. 
{ know certain religious people who 
regarded “Ben Hur” as in some sort a 
confirmation of the truth of the scrip- 
tures. The acting of ‘Ben Hur” helped 
the book,—perhaps because it gave re- 
ligious people a chance to go to the 
theater, and the popularity of the play 
Was in some measure due to that fact. 

J. Undoubtedly. People are very 
peculiar. Bret Harte was more pop- 
ular in England than in America. He 
had a great vogue here at one time, 
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Women’s Suits in Wide Variety for Spring 


The skill of artists has produced some truly wonderful 
models in Women’s Suits for Spring, not only in the 
elaborate creations for dress wear, but also in practical 
garments of smart style for the street. 

Such distinctive features, as high-standing, Dickens and 
Bishop collars, single and double-cape effects, flaring and 
slashed cuffs, puffed sleeves and chic vestees reflect the 
fashions of the Periods. 

There is quite a variety of style in the coats this season, 
with choice of short, faney models, flaring-hip coats, Etons and 
smart Norfolks. 

Some of the skirts have plaits, some have yokes, while many 
are in plain styles with exceedingly full flare. There is no end 
to the range of colors and fabrics, with an unusually good 
selection of novelties. 

Silk Suits of Unusual Attractiveness 

The fancy Silk Suits are carried out in the newest silhouettes, and show elegant trimmings 
of silver, gold applique, hand-embroidery and touches of bright shades of velvet. Many of the 
skirts are finished with foot-ruffles of old-fashioned newness, 

$17.50 to $95.00 


Cloth Suits are priced 
Silk Suits are priced Third Floor. $27.50 to $265.00 


New Apparel for Mourning Wear 


Individuality of style with the necessary dignity characterizes our Exhibit of Spring Apparel in the 


Mourning Shop. 
We have evening and street Costumes of unusual becomingness fashioned from Georgette crepe, 


Ss c 
chiffon taffeta, nets, and various combinations of Georgette and crepe de chine, charmeuse and silk faille— 
charmingly finished with touches of ribbons, braids and beads. 

Exclusive models, without excessive cost, range in price upward from $16.50 
in the | Tailored and Fancy Black Blouses, for mourning 
season's best models and materials, with appro- wear, are made of taffeta, crepe de chine, Georgette 
priate trimmings for mourning wear, are priced up- crepe and taffeta. These are priced upward from 
ward from $19.75 $2.95 

The Essential Mourning Accessories 
All of the Mourning Accessories—such as Neckwear, Werchiefs, Jewelry, Gloves, Stationery 
and Leather Goods, are also on display in our Mourning Shop. : 
Special provision has been made for prompt service to those who cannot make personal selec- 
tions, and a fitter will be sent to the home upon request. 
Third Floor. 


Correct Spring Styles for Misses 


Ouy Misses’ Shop is showing some exclusive new style-combinations 
in Suits that have been adapted from original models by such notable de- 
signers as Lanvin, Cheruit, Lina Morton and Jenny. 

The keynote of style in these charmingly youthful models is their ten- 
deney toward the Russian, Spanish and Directoire outlines. 

The favorite Spring materials have been employed in their making and 
there are many handsome White Suits in the assortment; sizes 15 to 18 
i $19.75 to $110 











Women’s Stylishly Tailored Black Suits, 








years. Prices 
Third Floor. 
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but afterwards was more read in Eng- donable and was never forgiven. The coherency about him which was very 
land than here. Inglish people are severe at times. hard to endure. His marriage was in- 
Q. What would Matthew Arnold Lord Coleridge was never forgiven for coherent. You know he had no chil- 
have thought of his niece’s work? marrying his young wife. She, I be- dren. Mrs. Millais had ten. Ruskin 
. lieve, had had an unfortunate experi- was a wonderful man. He had sur- 
J. Arnold was a peculiar man and A : i ici : : 
: ence, but was in no sense guilty of rounded himself with beautiful things 
I think I can guess what he would ‘ - , and : : : 
, tl ht Ty f hi wrongdoing. Her first marriage was a and a visit to his house was an ex- 
lave 10ught. 1ey say oO 1im, you ‘ ‘ : aan ; = 
nan ? . . Gretna Green affair, but when she perience worth having. He had the 
know, that if it had been told him : : means t 1 : ; ; 
that f his blood had itt afterwards brought a proceeding to ans to do whatever he willed, yet 
é ) > ) 1s ) oC Peas wr aT t : : ® : 2 j j H 
ae gy , xi rs : As dissolve it, it was discovered that some he did not find happiness, 
great novel he would have said, “Im- technicality invalidated the ceremony Q ave tt tall — 
i * 2c i y i ate > cere y, . Are 1ere talkers’ ec s i 
possible! None of the Arnolds could ; : cers CIUDS BOW tin 
, ae she had remained a day less than London, as there used to be? 
have written a great novel; if any ; P ’ ‘ z 
2 was required, or something of that J. Oh, yes; the club as it was called 
Arnold could have done it, I had done é - ‘ ; : , 
: ” aia sort,—and it had to b adjudged that I mean Johnson's club,—composed of 
it long ago. Our friend Arnold had : : eo ‘ : : 2 z 
: h she had never been married. Lord Johnson, Garrick, Burke, Goldsmith and 
his little weaknesses, but after all, was ‘ pete oP Ss, : ; a pen ‘ , é : . 
nee Stee d rete it Coleridge was held responsible for teynolds, still exists; its continuity 
E ost admirable : xcelle writer. ; : tif : 
4 most admirable and exc¢ S this unfortunate mistake. has not been broken. Where four or 


I had not the pleasure of knowing ; Z 
Q. Did you know Ruskin? 


him personally. 


; - d. yes > i sc > years ag 
Q. Do you think Mrs. Ward com- 3 2 I met him some years ago, when more meet, it is more difficult to 
‘ane a ‘ i ayer but Ruskin was a very unhappy man, mts pa 
parable with George Eliot? : ; have good talk. The Athenaeum is 
a i Oban despondent and sentimental, and it was perhaps the most literary club in E 
ds reorge Eliot was a great woman. not pleasant to meet him. He always Penh gg ot gt e st y club “¢ ing- 
ave » . Ss -espec Por ‘ : ‘ "e early approac Ss 
I have the profoundest respect for left one profoundly depressed. J think Winients dandieiee El pete e ag the 
: lawvarnage aon law : £ . 4 : ACi amy. “lection Ss 
the cleverness of Mrs. Ward, but [I his trouble with his wife wae most de: gape Mer cg bn it is by 
inie ., vale rt ive S . ? rs 1e@ co n ee, > 
think her novels will not live. plorable. She was a charming woman, ate tate ; : One 
‘ : av ; ; s 2 las to wait sixteen or eighteen years 
Q. Did George Eliots’ extraordinary and afterwards was happily married to be elected by the 1 | ’ t ; 
: : ea ae ae : : > } e members, > 
conduct affect her social position? to Millais. committee may.from time to tir se Bion 
ner ee aan Srey ee ; : : ay. > to ne elect 
J. Very seriously. She was careful Q. Did not 2tuskin consent to his someone, and they have conferred that 
¢ oi ° 4 j v Tense ;: : > oe) : 6 . . 
to avoid provoking offense and shunned wife’s divorce? honor upon several Americans: W. W 
general society. She knew charming J. No, no; I think not—I am con- Story, Mr. Motley, myself and I beliewe 
people, but she had no social position fident that he did not. tuskin acted some others. 
and could never have had any. Her badly in the matter, and my sympathy Q. Who was the most agreeable 
indiscretion, if you choose, was unpar- was all with her. There was an in- Inglishman you have known? 


five men get together in England, there 
1S some very clever talk. Of course, 
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J. I think, undoubtedly, Sir Leslie 
Stephen. He was altogether charming, 
a typical man of letters, delightful in 
manner, admirably well informed, very 

kind. No one was 
Morley, perhaps, is now 
the first man of letters in England, 
but Morley is also a politician and it 
is difficult to know whether one should 
call him a literary man or not. He 
has done great work in both directions, 
Sir Leslie, however, was a purely lit- 
type—an ideal 


clever and very 


quite like him, 


erary man of the best 
literary man; and no one could know 
him without having a warm affection 
for him. 


Q. Did you know Mr. Choate? What 
sort of an impression did he produce 
in London? 


J. Choate made a good impression. 
He is clever as a talker, you know; 
he played upon his audience in a most 
extraordinary way. His 
however, were inferior to the set ad- 
dresses of Mr. Lowell, for example: but 
Lowell lacked the sort of humor that 
made Choate delightful. You see, the 
American ambassador is in an extraor- 
dinary situation. The great” social 
wheel, the mill of London society, must 
turn and be fed, and it is a great relief 
to people to have an opportunity of 
hearing one who is different from them- 
selves and at the same time. kin. 
Choate is like and unlike the Knglish. 
They were surprised to hear their own 
language used so well by a foreigner, 
and they liked to listen to him. I think 
he spoke a little too much. Mr. Hay, 
that admirable man, did better: he 
spoke rarely, and his addresses were 
very finished. I do not think that Mr. 


addresses, 


Choate destroyed the prestige which 
his predecessors had built up 
Q. Did his speeches seem _ better 


when heard than when read? 

J. Oh, yes, I think so; all speeches 
do. 

Q. Do you Webster’s do? 

J. Well, perhaps not Webster's, but 
you know Webster’s were’ written 
after they were delivered. 

Q. Yes, Mr. James, but his famous 
peroration which is spouted by all the 
schoolboys, must have been very effec- 
tive when delivered, if we can judge 
by the impression it produced on his 
audience; and it is very interesting ‘to 
read. 

J. Yes, Webster was an exception to 
the rule, and so was Burke. I think 
Burke had as great a reputation in the 
House as Webster had in the Senate; 
but an orator in England is not so 
well known as he is in America. Eng- 
lish boys are not so much in the habit 
of spouting as American boys. 

General Noble suggested that the 
habit of spouting had its uses, for 
he remembered that during the Civil 
War almost every man seemed to be 
spouting Webster’s perorations and 
that he had been told by one of his 
officers that no song ever sung by an 
army produced greater enthusiasm 
among troops than the ringing words 
of Webster; that they inspired a pa- 
triotism and ardor for the Union which 
was otherwise unaccountable. 

J. That is very interesting. I know 
of no orator, not even Bright, who has 
produced that result. Gladstone was 
an admirable speaker, but he qualified 
too much. He was too much of a 
fencer and debater, and used an enor- 
mous number of words, with great 
precision, so as to cut off the pos- 
sibility of reply. He left open many 
doors, as for retreat. But his speech- 
es sounded grandly. I have heard him 
speak, but not upon great occasions. 
His voice was delightful and his man- 
ner imposing. Bright perhaps had 
loftier flights, as in his famous oration 
on the Irish famine: “The angel of 
death is hovering over us; one can al- 
most hear the beating of his wings.” 
I remember hearing a man who was 
present when that speech was made, 
say he trembled when Bright began 
his flight lest he should fall, but that 
Bright came out triumphant and 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm. 
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This Spring’s Most Approved Fashions Are Best Expressed in the Dashingly Stylish 


NEW SPRING SUITS 
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now shown in abundant variety in THE Suit Store of St. Louis. 

authentic & correct, variety enough to appease every taste. 

& belted styles, ripple & peplums, semi-fitted, strictly tailored, fancy trimmed, 

Artistically developed from serges, gaberdines, velour cloths & 

poplins, in the new tans, grays, navy, Jap & Copenhagen blue, brown, green, checks & 

black. Complete range of sizes for women & misses. Excess values in our specialized lines 
dS 


- 594.75 


ULTRA-FASHIONABLE SUITS, $59.75 TO $125.00 
A wealth of exclusive models of rarest fabrics, from the most artistic makers. 


EXQUISITE DRESSES, | 
$39.75 TO $185.00 | 


Frocks for every occasion, adaptations of Paris | 
models & exclusive creations from America’s fore- 
including the 
zz products of Harry Collins of New York. 














= $39.75 


distinetive 





ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS’ 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash 
or $2.50 in Merchandise—Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 


EXQUISITE SPRING OVER- 
GARMENTS, $27.50 TO $125.00 


For afternoon or evening wear; of gros de londre, 
faille silk, silk poplin, charmeuse & taffeta. 


& the correct color tones; a world of prepossessing 
models, 


Styles galore. Every one 
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Q. Someone said, how happy was the 
use of the word “beating’-—if Bright 
had said “flapping,” the image would 
have failed. 

J. TI remember that—it is clever. Yet 
Bright’s speeches do not read nearly 
so well as Webster’s or Burke's. 

Q. To change the subject abruptly, 
have you read the autobiographiec frag- 
ment written by Oscar Wilde in prison? 

J. No, I haven't, but I was interested 
in it. I believe it to be spurious. Wilde 
was a curious fellow: one of those Irish 
adventurers who had something of the 


Roman character; able, but false. I 
have met him. He was a most mis- 
erable and unhappy man. I do not 


think so highly of his ability as some 
have thought, although he was very 
able. He was in some sort a follower 
of a fellow-countryman of ours— 
Whistler—who, I think, was a much 
more interesting man. I just escaped 
hearing a clever and now notorious re- 
tort of Whistler to Wilde. They were 


dining at a friend’s house in Paris, 
when Whistler said something quite 
characteristic and clever. Wilde re- 
marked, “I wish I had said that.” 


Whistler replied, ‘My dear Oscar, you 
will!’’-—which was very good, you know. 
Wilde’s death was miserable. As soon 
as he got out of jail, he returned to 
the abominable life he had been lead- 
ing before his imprisonment. I know 
this. He went to Paris and lived in 
the utmost straits, suffering sometimes 
for necessaries. There is a story about 
him, which perhaps you have heard, 
which shows that at the last there was 


a flicker of his old wit. When a bill 
was presented for drugs which he had 
been compelled to take, he snid, ee | 
fear IT am dying beyond my means.” 
This is quite witty, but you see not 
so very clever after all, as the sugges- 
tion of living beyond one’s means is 
easily availed of even by a feeble man. 


Wilde was frequently guilty of the 
trick of inverting a commonplace, as 
in his saying, “Punctuality is the 


thief of time;’ yet he was distinctly 
witty. 

Q. Do you know Bernard Shaw, and 
do you think he is as great a dramatist 
as Shakespeare? 

J. His is a very amusing success. IL 
do not think highly of him. Wilde 
wrote a better play I think, and I am 
gzlad to see that “Lady Windemere’s 
Fan” is. becoming one of the classics, 
that is, one of the plays that will be 
acted. It is a distinetly good play, 
better than anything Shaw has writ- 
ten. Shaw has the sort of success that 
consists in being talked about; but I do 
not think him great. He is more talked 
about in America than in England, and 
I do not mean to approve the American 
taste. 
current English novels 
picture of morals and 


Q. Do the 
give a correct 
manners? 

J. Oh, I think not. 

Q. Did you know Chamberlain? 

J. Yes, very well. He is a remark- 
able man. He makes the impression 
on you of great power. He is very 
interesting to talk with. 


Q. What sort of person was Tenny- 
son socially? 

J. IT have seen’ him, but can hardly 
say that I knew him. 

Q. Why is his biography so dull? 

J. Tennyson’s son and biographer 
had all the material for a good book, 
but not the slightest. idea of what a 
good book ought to be. 

Q. Did you find Tennyson more in- 
teresting than Browning? 

J. Ah, that is not a fair question. 

@. May I venture to ask whether 
you understand Browning? 

J. Oh,—ah,—I,—I think I under- 
stand him, but I never venture to 
explain him. 


a 
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Wouldn’t See 


The gentleman had just related to 
the lady an anecdote with a double 
entendre in it. And the lady, being 


such, did not smile. “Aha!” he said, 
in disappointed tones, “you prove that 
women have no sense of humor. You 
didn’t see the point, did you?” “No,” 
she answered, with dignity. “Not if it’s 
what I suspect it is.” 


J - ?. 
%e Me Me 


Her kather—*You expect me to sup- 
port Margaret indefinitely ?” 

Her Husband—‘Well, 4 hope you may 
stand from under very gradually, sir.” 
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Making Light of the Light 
Bill 


rather surfeited in 
having to do 


production of 


been 
with 
with the cost of the 
electric current and the price the pub- 
lic pays for the electricity it consumes. 
As a matter of fact, electricity is a 
notable exception to the almost univer- 
sal increase that has taken place in the 


We have 


St. Louis figures 


price of commodities of general con- 
sumption. It is practically the one 
thing in St. Louis that is cheaper than 
it was—and it does not appear that the 
decrease in brought 
about by any lowering of the cost of 
those elements which enter into the cost 
of production. Labor is higher than it 
was when electric current cost the St. 
Louis consumer more and fuel is higher 
If, in the face of increased 





price has been 


than it was. 
cost of production, the Union Electric 
Light & Power Company has found a 
way to lower the price at which it bills 
its commodity to our old college friend, 
the ultimate consumer, then it would 
appear that that company is to be ap- 
plauded for its efficiency, its spirit of 
fairness and its announced policy of 
further reductions as its number of con- 
sumers increases. 

The civic grouch is prone to butt in 
on ground that is altogether foreign 
territory to him and start a fight with 
pop guns where he ought to have 42 
centimeter artillery. He marches up 
and grabs the kilowatt by the neck and 
gets a shock, whereas he might as 
well make a pal of that elusive young 
thing and get some results. As in the 
case of the fight that some leaders of 
have taken on against 
practically 


public thought 
the company that 
all of the electric current to St. Louis, 
gentlemen who would not know a kilo- 
watt if they met it headed by a brass 
band, have gone out to prove that more 
kilowatts can be raised to the acre than 
would be needed in this town and that 
they would like to have the raising of 
kilowatts—they would show them! 


supplies 


Now, the kilowatt is not of much 
account if it is not made effective in 
the shop or the household and it has not 
yet been given us to see these ‘active 
civic demonstrators of the exceeding 
cheapness of the kilowatt being able to 
put any kilowatts to work at any price 
without burdening the ultimate tax- 
payer. 

There is no doubt that electricity can 
be produced and furnished at very low 
rates under certain favorable condi- 
tions by the Union Electric. If some 
substantial citizen whose name on the 
bottom of a contract would be held 
good should walk into the office of A. 
C. Einstein and offer to take all the 
product that Mr. Einstein’s company 
could turn out, he would get a price 
under one cent a kilowatt hour. And, 
what is more to the point, he would be 
supplied with all the current he wanted, 
when and where he wanted it. 

For, undoubtedly, what Mr. Einstein 
wants is continuous consumption up to 
the peak of the load. If the Union 
Electric could sell all the current it 
is equipped to produce, it could make 
an exceedingly low price to the con- 
sumer, and’ the company would make 
than it is making to- 


more money 


REED Y’'S 


mak- 
ing and selling of is that 
it has to be made just as it is used and 
in volume to demand _ that 
exists only for a few hours a day and 
then the immense plant is idle for the 
balance of the twenty-four hours. And 
there is another reason enters 
into the cost of electricity delivered 


day. The trouble with the 


electricity 


supply a 


which 


anywhere, everywhere and at all hours 
throughout the whole city of St. Louis. 
miles of terri- 
sup- 


There are miles and 
tory that have to be wired and 
plied and which produce nothing like 
an adequate return on the outlay. The 
Union Electric has to maintain equip- 
ment, and the vast investment it has 
made, for example, to supply such dis- 
tricts as that lying between Twelfth 
street and Grand avenue, there is prac- 


* tically very little consumption of cur- 


rent in that and many other similar 
districts. This territory is cited as an 
instance of the great distances that have 
to be traversed and investment made 
without hope of income in order to 
serve the whole community as_ the 
Union Electric does. It is no trouble 
at all to produce and sell at a satis- 
factory price electricity that is to be 
used in a circumscribed territory with 
a minimum investment—and which will 
be all used to a material limit of pro- 
duction—but it is a very different mat- 
ter to produce current and transmit it 
over miles of unproductive territory 
for use for limited periods and to lim- 
ited extent. 

The conditions under which the Union 
Electric operates are very different from 
those in other communities; it has com- 
petition in certain circumscribed territory 
“where the going is good,” but one does 
not readily call to mind a case where 
the same systematic attempt and con- 
sistent effort has been made as is being 
made by the Union Electric in the last 
several years to serve everybody and 
reduce the rate to the consumer. 

The Union Electric has flatly an- 
nounced some time ago that it will re- 
duce the price of current as its number 
of patrons increases. It has made good 
on these statements and has not been 
impelled to do this by any other reason 
than because it has realized in its op- 
erations the outcome justified the re- 
ductions. It is given to the public to 
occasionally have put before it some 
statement that another source of supply 
will be afforded it and that the price 
of current for the home or the store or 
factory will be cut in two or something 
like that. But it has not been shown 
that these new sources of supply are in 
a substantial way actually 
throughout the city. In the meantime, 
the Union Electric is making good on 
its promises. 


available 


Tt started last month to send out bills 
to over 66,000 customers and those bills 
were made out at a reduction of 10 pet 
cent in the maximum rate per kilowatt 
hour. Many residence consumers will 
find that they are paying less than 5 
cents per kilowatt hour, depending on 
the use, as the three steps of 9 cents, 
6 cents and 3 cents per kilowatt hour 
for residence service, with a minimum 
of only 50 cents per month, results in 
giving to the user an average rate for 
the month which is not only consistent 
and fair, but is based on the cost of the 
service to the company. 
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Hardman Pianos: 
are used exclusively at all presentations 


+ Serge de Diaghileff?s | 
ALLET-RUSSE 


HIS is another distinguished recognition of the superla- 





tive merits ofp HARDMAN TONE and durability. 


The Hardman is the Official Piano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and in a letter, recently received from them by 
the makers of the Hardman Piano, 
the following paragraph appears: 


‘* Our satisfaction with the Hardman 


Pianos has been so great that we shall 
USE THEM EXCLUSIVELY in all 

resentations of the Serge de Diaghileff’s 

ALLET-RUSSE on its tour through- 
out the United States. 
and power of the Hardman Piano espe- 
cially adapt it to those portions of the 
Ballet Score where no orchestral parts 
have been supplied, and where the work 


The resonance 


of the piano becomes that largely of A 
SOLO INSTRUMENT.” 
(Signed) JOHN BROWN, 


Business Comptroller, 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


The new models in Hardman 


Pianos are more beautiful than ever, including the exquisite new 


HARDMAN Five-Foot Grand 
$650 


—occupying no more space than an upright. And Caruso says 


“Its tone is wonderful!” 











And, discharging the matter of rates 
—which may be conceded to be com- 
pensatory and no Union 
lectric is equipped to the last word 
It doesn’t 


more—the 


for the supplying of current. 
do much good to have any sort of a 
rate unless there goes with it the cer- 
tainty that the current is always ayail- 
able. And in the matter of service, the 
Union Electric is not bettered in any 
world. It is equipped in 
every particular for the supplying of 
electric current and it takes something 
like a general catastrophe to put it out 
of business. Try to think for yourself 
of a time when your current has been 
shut off, or where a difficulty has arisen 
that was not immediately remedied by 
a prompt response of an efficient trouble 


city in the 


department. 

It is this sort of service by a public 
service corporation that the public 
should remember. Think of the big in- 
vestment that must be available in prac- 
tical things to make this sort of service 
possible! It is easy enough for any- 
body to figure that so much fuel, or 
other form of power, should produce 
so much electrical energy, but it is quite 
another matter to put that energy in 
the home, the store and the factory in 


For sale in St. Louis exclusively by 





fullevé. 
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) 


the form of light or heat or power and 
for any of the manifold purposes for 
which electricity may now be econom- 
ically used throughout the entire city of 
St. Louis. 
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The Battle-Cry of Freedom 

During the last G. A. R. encampment 
there was one woman amid the crowd 
of spectators on the day of the parade 
who made herself conspicuous by her 
noisy hurrahs and excited waving of a 
flag as the old veterans marched past. 
One of the bystanders told her sharply 
to shut up. 

“Shut up yourself!” she retorted, “If 
you had buried two husbands who had 
served in the war, you would be hurrah- 


ing too.”—Harper’s. 
g 
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Swede Sleep 
Farmer Brown, while his crew of 
threshers were “washing up” one morn- 
ing, noticed among them a Swede who 
was not engaged in the use of water, 
soap and towel. ‘“Well,, Swanson,” said 
the farmer, “aren’t you going to wash 
“Naw,” returned the 


make me dirty to 


this morning?” 
Swede, “it don’t 
sleep.” 
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The Green Hat 


Mut, PaALnRiGn &S DAY STORY. 
By Celia Baldwin Whitehead 

The green hat was a work of neces- 
sity; made so by the fact that a house 
with a big mortgage on it from which I 
derived my income—the house, not the 
mortgage—had stood vacant for several 
months previous to its occupancy by its 
present tenants. 


The hat was fearfully and wonder- 
fully made—literally so—for with every 
stitch I quaked as to the result. The 
frame was constructed of wire from 
two old cast-off hats and the covering 
was made out of the remnants of a 
green silk waist which had been patched 
till every. scrap from which a patch 
could be made had been used up. 


It so fell out that, after many anxious 
and laborious hours, the thing was fin- 
ished on the night before the seven- 
teenth of March, to be worn the next 
day. Not being an observer of days, 
for the most part “esteeming every day 
alike,” I forgot to remember that Ire- 
land’s patron saint would be specially 
honored by “the wearing of the green” 
—hat, in this instance. And even had 
I realized that fact I could not have 
foreseen what would follow the wear- 
ing of that particular hat on that par- 
ticular day. 

The house aforementioned had, at the 
time the hat was done, been occupied 
by most desirable tenants for more than 
a year and I was hoping that before 
long I could catch up with the interest 
and taxes. The place was well taken 
care of, kept as neat as a pin, the rent 
promptly paid and no repairs asked for. 
A Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
was among the numerous books owned 
by the occupying family, pictures adorn- 
ed the walls and a nice piano stood in 
the parlor. What fault could anyone 
find with tenants like these? 

Nevertheless, a lady who talked of 
buying the place as a rental property 
asked me, in an aggrieved tone, “Why 
didn’t the agent tell me the house was 
let to colored people?” and added, “Un- 
der the circumstances I don’t care to 
go, through it.” She was persuaded to 
do so, however, and “liked the house 
very much, but would never think of 
buying it now.” 

“Why did you let it to colored peo- 
ple?” she asked, almost angrily. 

I told her that a colored physician 
had bought the house next door and I 
had no choice left. For myself it did 
not matter; I had no prejudice against 
a dark skin; negroes must have some- 
where to live. “Neither have I any 
prejudice against them,” was the tart 
rejoinder, “but I want them to know 
their place and not think they are as 
good as we are.” 

“Maybe they are,” I responded meek- 
ly, “who knows?” 

The house was not sold. For some 
inscrutable reason the lady seemed dis- 
pleased and left me with a curt “Good 
evening.” 

That I, who believe myself free from 
race prejudice, should be the victim 
seems a case of unpoetic injustice. But 
I anticipate. 

The day after my green hat was fin- 
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ished, having business in their neighbor- 
hood, I called on my tenant, as I had 
done several times before. The grand- 
mother of the family was a full-blooded 
negress who was a slave in Missouri 
“befo’ the wah.” Her 
were so delightful (her owners had been 
very kind) that I had spent many a 
pleasant hour in listening to them. The 
housemother was quiet and gentle of 
manner and pleasing of voice. Up to 
this fateful morning of March seven- 
teenth she had always welcomed me 
cordially when I called, but this time 
her countenance was severe and for- 
bidding as she opened the door after 
looking at me through the glass and she 
did not invite me in. 

I saw that she noticed my old, new 
hat, of which I was painfully conscious. 
The one TI had been wearing had done 
service so long that all my acquaintances 
knew me, at long distance, by that piece 
of headgear and it had become a sort 
The new concoction had 


reminiscences 


of nightmare. 
a somewhat similar effect, though not 
to the same degree nor for the same 
reason. It was neither as pretty nor as 
hecoming as the other—but it was a 
change. It was so evidently home-made 
that I thought possibly the disfavor 
with which Mrs. Neal seemed to regard 
me might be owing to that fact, since 
she herself was always stylishly dressed 
and in excellent taste. Still, she had 
always seemed to me so eminently sen- 
sible that I did not entertain the idea. 

On March twentieth I received notice 
that the house would be vacated April 
first, though the rent was paid to April 
tenth. 

I pondered: What could be the mat- 
ter? Finally I went to the lady very 
humbly and asked if I could do-any- 
thing to the house or its surroundings 
that would change her mind about 
moving. She answered stiffly that they 
had no fault to find with the place, but 
they had already secured another and 
would move at the time specified. Her 
manner, more than what she said, cut 
short any expostulation on my part and 
I went away sadly perplexed. 

The house was at once advertised: 
“For Rent, to refined colored family.” 
But no one answered. 

Several weeks after my good tenants 
left me I discovered that my poor, for- 
lorn green hat was the cause of my 
misfortune. - The janitress in an apart- 
ment house across the alley was my 
informant. Mrs. Neal had told her: 
“I couldn’t stand it to have a landlady’s 
partiality for the Irish flaunted in my 
face. If she had worn that green hat 
any other time I shouldn’t have thought 
so much about it, though it was very 
unbecoming; but to make it just on pur- 
pose for St. Patrick’s and come to my 


* house wearing it on that particular day 


was too much. If she’s so fond of the 
Irish she may let her house to an Irish 
family, but she.can’t let it to me nor to 
any colored people of my acquaintance ; 
and I think I know all the refined color- 
ed families in the city.” Mrs. Janitor 
further informed me that colored people 
never did like the Irish and in Mrs. 
Neal’s case the general dislike was in- 
tensified by personal ill-feeling towards 
an Irish lady im the apartment house 
who had been overheard making | dis- 
paraging remarks about “colored neigh- 
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Paris. 


resorts. 








Apparel Fashions 


@ For the season at hand are be- 
ing given adequate presentation. 
Introducing for the first time in 
St. Louis copies of models re- 


ceived by late steamers from 


@ The styles have already gained 
favor among the fashionable wo- 
men at Palm Beach, Havana, 


Bermuda, Hot Springs and other 


Motor Coats, Tourist Coats, Street, Travel and Sport 
Suits, Coats and Skirts for Golf and Tennis 


Costume and Sport Blouses, Costumes Informal and 
Formal, Garden and Beach Frocks, 


Dresses for the Dance 





L. ACKERMAN, 


610-612 Washington Avenue 





Manager 




















So there you have it. Alas, and alas! 
the house is still to let and I am still 
wearing the obnoxious green hat, still 
putting off the tax collector and the 
mortgage holder. 

Anyone who reads this sad tale and 
is acquainted with a refined colored 
family will confer a favor by assuring 
said family that I will stay in the house 
from morning till midnight rather than 
ever again wear anything green on St. 
Patrick’s Day and that my doing so on 
that one occasion was entirely unpre- 
meditated and accidental. 
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Painting the Town 


“In the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love”’—and 
the house-owner’s fancy turns to 
thoughts of paint. And both fancies 
go far to make the earth a more beauti- 
ful place in that season of the year 
when nature renews herself and fur- 
bishes up her externals. You may think 
that there is nothing in common _ be- 
tween those spring fancies, but there 
is. For the youth in the springtime of 
life puts on his most splendid garb and 


goes a-wooing; whereas the house- 


holder—inspired by something of the 


same sentiment, matured—thinks of 
paint as the means for making his habi- 
tation more pleasing in the eyes of that 
She whom he wooed in some other 
springtime. Love is more important 
than paint, for without it we could 
not get on at all, but just think what 
a desolate place the habitation of man 
would become if it were not for paint? 

Wherefore paint is a most important 
factor in modern life, for it beautifies 
while preserving and weds economy to 
charm. <A couple of coats of paint will 
go as far toward preserving a house 
from the destructive forces of the 
weather as an overcoat will go in mak- 
ing for the comfort of the individual— 
and the paint will be much more effec- 
tive economically, as adding to the ob- 
vious value of property. Builders have 
come to appreciate this and they are at 
infinitely greater pains than they were 
wont to be a few years ago in fixing 
upon the quality, as well as the color 
of the paint to be applied to new struc- 
tures. Time was when the builder gave 
no thought to the paint until the struc- 
ture was ready for it and then ordered 
somebody to send up so many buckets 
of red or white oer blue paint—and let 
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it go at that. That time has gone by 
and the matter of paint is considered 
with as much care as the quality of the 
other materials entering into the con- 
struction of the building—for it has 
been demonstrated that paint is tremen- 
dously effective as a preservative of 
wood. Primarily used for decorative 
purposes alone, paint has come to be 
of vast economic importance and the 
business of making paint and mixing 
it for special purposes has developed 
into a tremendous industrial enterprise. 

It must be admitted that the growth 
in importance of paint—as an adjunct 
to property improvement—is due to the 
paint-makers rather than to the peo- 
ple who buy the product. The manu- 
facturers not only grind the colors and 
blend the elements of the paints, but 
they employ artists to direct the public 
taste in the application of the product. 
They have extended their service be- 
yond the making and selling of paint to 
advice in its use, for decorative and 
preservative purposes. They will evolve 
a color scheme for you and make any 
room and any building that was hideous, 
beautiful. 

Now this is a most important service, 
for the average man knows as little 
about paint as it is given to man to 
know about any of the products of mod- 
ern industry. A few years ago irrespon- 
sible persons in the trade carried their 
money-making propensities to such an 
extreme that some of the state legisla- 
tures were called upon to, and did, pass 
“pure paint” laws, for the protection of 
the bucolic population and of the busi- 
ness of the legitimate paint-makers and, 
even to-day, it is important that the 
man who feels moved to paint his 
premises, old or new, should exercise 
care in insisting that the paint he is 
to pay for shall bear the brand of manu- 
facturers of standing. 

Here in St. Louis it is not difficult to 
eet the service of artists in the employ 
of great paint manufacturers whose 
product carries its own guarantee in 
their name. Advice in the use of ap- 
propriate paint for any purpose is made 
the especial care of experts employed 
hy the Campbell Glass & Paint Com- 
pany—to instance the most notable of 
the St. Louis paint manufacturers. For 
many years the company has been giving 
the public—not only in St. Louis, but in 
all of its trade territory—splendid serv- 
ice in those products which go to the 
finishing and embellishing of structures 
and its growth has been proportioned 
to the excellence of its service—which 
is to say that it has expanded magnifi- 
cently. The company has greatly in- 
creased its manufacturing facilities and 
recently acquired the old established 
Platt & Thornburgh Paint Company of 
this city and opened large branches at 
Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Texas, to 
serve their respective territories, besides 
continuing its Kansas City house, where 
the company started in business in 1878. 

These are matters of importance to 
the painter and builder, but the company 
has gone closer to the individual user 
of paint in putting in reta stores and 
service stations at 3542 Olive street, (near 
Grand avenue); at Grand and Gravois, 
(on the south side) ; at 5990 Easton ave- 
nue, in Wellston, and at 7314 Manches- 
ter avenue, Maplewood, where, in touch 
with the people in the different parts 
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of the city, it has installed splendid 
equipment that its products in paint 
and glass may be demonstrated for the 
information of the general public. Ex- 
perts in paint and glass work are kept 
on hand for the service of the public 
in giving that advice without which the 
average man or woman would be lost 
in considering what to buy. The down- 
town trade is served in the same way 
at the old Platt & Thornburgh store at 
620 Franklin avenue. 

This evidence of enterprise and de- 
sire to serve the public is characteristic 
of the company which has done so much 
to beautify the city and the country. 
The company is a very large manufac- 
turer and it has simply placed the re- 
sources of a great manufacturer at the 
command of the whole people. The 
names of the men responsible for the 
growth of the Campbell Glass & Paint 
Company stand in this business com- 
munity as guarantees of business capac- 
ity and probity, and people who are 
considering a spring enterprise in the 
painting of buildings, old or new, or the 
fitting of the buildings in the matter of 
glass may go to the Campbell company 
in the complete assurance that they will 
eet the best there is in the market. 
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Music of the Pram 


By Victor Lichtenstein 


Since the days when Kuhnau wrote 
his Bible Sonatas telling the story of 
David and Goliath and Jonah and the 
Whale, there has been an unending 
stream of programme music; and now 
Mr. John Alden Carpenter, of Chicago, 
business man and musician, tells us in 
a “fantastic suite’ of the day’s adven- 
tures of a baby in its perambulator. 
The idea is very similar to Strauss’ 
Domestic Symphony. Carpenter studied 
theory and composition with Prof. 
Paine, of Harvard, with Sir Edward 
Elgar, in London, and with the less 
known but remarkable theorist, Bernard 
Ziehn, of Chicago. In a letter which 
the composer wrote me just a year ago 
in reference to his violin sonata (which 
I performed in St. Louis in my Sonata 
evening series), he called Ziehn one of 
the greatest musical minds that the 
United States has ever known, and 
said that his death was a distinct loss 
to the art of music, coming at a time 
before his methods and theories had 
acquired greater currency among teach- 
ers capable of perpetuating them. TI 
mention this fact of Carpenter’s tutelage 
in order to trace his peculiar harmonic 
idiom, which is nothing more than the 
now current Schoenberg device of su- 
perimposed fourths in place of the con- 
ventional thirds, and the utilization of 
every possible chord combination which 
satisfies the creator’s taste. 

Tt is hardly necessary to tell Mrrror 
readers that the musical firmament is 
undergoing a radical change. Although 
the stars of the first magnitude still 
shine in splendor, new worlds and new 
suns are coming within our range of 
vision, and our ears are gradually be- 
coming attuned to “forbidden music.” 
We often think of Debussy as the first 
great radical of the last vears of the 
nineteenth century, but Debussy was 
preceded by Moussorgsky, author of 


“Boris Godounow,” in the use of whole 
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tone scales and harmonies, and one of 
our own American musicians, Martin 
Loeffler of Boston, was experimenting 
even before Debussy himself in the mys- 
terious regions of a new harmony. With 
Schoenberg, a man of tremendous brain- 
power, untrammeled freedom in mod- 
ulation is a matter of course; he him- 
self says, “FIarmonie fremde Toene 
gibt es also nicht, sondern nur dem Har- 
monte-system fremde.” Form of a 
composition is decided, in his own 
words, “only through feeling.” Every 
chord is the outcome of the emotion, 
etc. 

Although Carpenter, in the main, 
clings to the old-fashioned idea of the- 
matic development, he is still sufficiently 
swayed hy the Zeitgeist in music, to 
give-us a clever impressionistic reflex 
of the baby’s emotions. Here are a few 
excerpts from the programme, printed 
as a preface to the score: 

“The Policeman.—Out is wonderful! 
Tt is always different. One seems to 
have been there before. T cannot fathom 
it all. Some sounds seem like smells. 
Some sights have echoes. It is con- 
fusing, but it is Life. For instance. 
the Policeman—an unprecedented man! 
Round like a_ ball: taller than my 
Father. Blue—fearful—fascinating! T 
feel him before he comes. T see him 
after he goes. IT try to analyze his ap- 
peal. It is not buttons alone, nor belt 
nor baton. T suspect it is his eve and 
the way he walks. He walks like Doom. 
My nurse feels it, too. She becomes 





less firm, less powerful. My peram- 
bulator hurries, hesitates, and_ stops. 
They converse. They ask each other 
questions, some with answers, some 
without. I listen, with discretion. When 
I feel that they have gone far enough, 
I signal to my nurse, a private signal, 
and the Policeman resumes his enor- 
mous Blue March. He is gone, but I 
feel him after he goes.” 

The other five episodes of the suite 
are “En Voiture,” “The Hurdy-Gurdy,” 
“The Lake,” “Dogs,” and “Dreams.” 
The music is as delightfully quaint and 
humorous as the Scenario. We have 
the three principal characters, “My 
Nurse,” “My Perambulator,” and “My- 
self,” to whom representative themes 
are allotted; and the bulk of the work 
is an elaboration and transformation of 
these themes in varying form. The in- 
strumentation becomes decidedly novel 
through the introduction of two xylo- 
phones (freely used in the Hurdy-Gurdy 
episode). a Glockenspiel, a celeste (giv- 
ing a delightful imitation of bells), and 
a grand pianoforte, besides the usual 
make-un of the conventional orchestra. 
The baby’s “private signal” in the Po- 
liceman episode is sounded hy a muted 
trumpet fortissimo over a very agitated 
suggestion of the perambulator theme 
in the celeste and piano: this “signal” 
caused an involuntary ripple of laugh- 
ter throughout the Odeon last Saturday 
night. The piano. in fact, bears no im- 
portant part in the color scheme, and 
with the bell-like tone of the celeste, 
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gives us a number of new clang-tints 


impossible to achieve in any other way 
Then in the episode of the dogs a clever 


imitation of the familiar sounds given 
forth by the American genus is achieved 
by the wood-wind choir, and here the 
composer has briefly quoted “Ach Du 
Lieber Augustin,” and ‘Where Has My 
Little Dog Gone?” etc. In “Dreams,” 
the last movement, there is a resume of 
all the preceding adventures, and the 
composer has ingeniously woven some 
delightful counterpoint with a softened 
theme, the “My- 


motive. 


version of the nurse 
self” and the ‘“Perambulator” 

Of course, 
believe in the validity and certainly not 
in the permanence of programme music 
of this representative 
themes are hopelessly 


I do not for one moment 


specific type; 
limited, and al- 
though carried to the highest point of 
realism by Wagner and Strauss, are at 
best but poor stuff. Mind you, I do 
not refer to such flashes of inspiration 
as the Hunding motive, or the Walhalla 
theme, to mention only two. But Mr. 
Carpenter is a man of subtle imagina- 
tion and of brilliant musical knowledge, 
and has succeeded in presenting to us a 
quaintly humorous and edifying tone 
poem which will prove popular for some 
years to come. The suite was so well 
liked last week that our Symphony Or- 
chestra under Mr. Zach will repeat it 
this Friday and Saturday 
evening at the regular concerts. 
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Letters From the People 
The Ballet Russe 


St. Louis, 

Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
While we are all “het up” on the sub- 
ject of this Ballet Russe, let me add my 
little bit to the discussion, although Mr. 


March 4. 


Hervey’s honest, comprehensive critique 
in this week’s Mirror leaves very little 
to be added, I must admit. 

It certainly is highway robbery to hold 
us up for $5.00, when even in the pris- 
tine days of this same Ballet 
(some five years ago) when the cos- 
tumes were new and the dancers (?) 
fresh in their parts, $5.00 would have 
been going it a bit strong. The fact is, 
we gullible Americans are being 
by these otherwise stranded Russians to 
keep the wolf from the door, there be- 
ing no other country at present that can 
afford this exotic form of divertisement 
—and here they 
“stars,” bedraggled as to costume (Did 
you see them in the Famous-Barr win- 
dow by any chance? 
there one original or beautiful thing in 
that window? They should have known 
better than to have set them out in the 
cruel light of day!)—and censored be- 
yond all human recognition—for $5.00 
per! I saw these same performances in 
London for a few shillings—I forget 
the exact scale of prices at Covent Gar- 
den—but at least they had the “Incom- 
parables” at their head. To me, this 
means little. Karsavina is a 
doll—and Nijinsky a very 
poseur, devoid of all the 
physical perfection of line that is the 
first requisite of the male dancer. I 
may be wrong. Those who witnessed 
these performances in Paris assure me 
that Nijinsky and Karsavina are “mag- 
nifique, extraordinaire !”—maybe, 


Russe 


“used” 


are shorn of their two 


Candidly, was 


wooden 
misshapen 
necessary 
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As to the famous Bakst 


they are all 


orgies of 
well, but 


greencry-yal 


decoration, very 


pe rsopally they are too 
to appeal to me as 


Also, 


distortions 


lery” tomato-soupy 
the final word in stage decoration. 
his costumes are 
of the 
sult to 
the chief ingredient in 
work of art. 
sacred to 


grotesque 
human anatomy that are an in- 


beauty—and surely beauty is 
constructing a 
3ut no beauty of form is 


Bakst—even feminine form! 
He purposely distorts every suave line 
of the anatomy he is decorating. I may 
be old-fashioned, but I demand a cer- 


tain sense of beauty, even in the beast 


—at least a fitness of things! 
Now about the much-abused ‘“Faune.” 
I do not know what version is being 
served up to us in America,—Paris or 
London version—Latin or Anglo-Saxon 
—but I do know that the performance 
witnessed at Covent 
of the 


exquisitely, ex- 


of the “Faune” I 
Garden three years ago was one 
most 


delicately, subtly, 


otic interpretations of eroticism one 
~and if one loves Debussy’s 
acknowledges its 
In this London performance, 


could desire— 
music, surely one 
eroticism ! 
the Faune carried the filmy scarf of the 
Nymphe to his high rock, and inhaled 
odor of it, as 


the elusive, intoxicating 


one would the “bouquet” of some ex- 
quisite champagne, then stretching him- 
self out (not on his back!) he buried 
his face in the filmy thing as the last 
long lingering notes of Debussy’s mas- 
terpiece faded 
cadent? Well, is not the music decadent ? 

This symbolistic, 


into nothingness. De- 
erotic interpretation 
of Debussy and Mallarmé is the only 
possible interpretation, to my mind. The 
blatant realism of the original Paris 
interpretation has no place in the pres- 
ence of these supreme masters of sym- 


bolism. WILLIAMINA PARRISH, 
5007 Cabanne Avenue. 
fe 


German Efficiency 

New York, March 4, 

Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
The letter of Mr. C. F. Shandrew, in 
your issue of 25th, is one of 
the best examples of the with 
which people will believe just what they 
It treats of 
,’? in which your cor- 
respondent believed for a long time on 
the basis of books, 
magazines, newspapers and public speak- 


1916. 


February 


ease 


like—reason or no reason. 
“German efficiency 
testimony “from 
ers,” and the belief in which he gave up 
a globe-trotting friend 
who has traveled extensively 


on reports “by 
through 
Germany.” I have hardly any doubt that 
some of your readers are only too eager 
to make the same volte-face. 

Far be it from me to say that things 
found in 
speeches 


magazines and public 
necessarily be correct 
but the utter lack 
of criticism with which your correspond- 


books, 
must 
statements of facts: 
man’s word in 
troversion of the 


ent accepts one con- 
men, 
some of whom at least must have made 


a serious study of the matter, 


assertions of 


is noth- 
And who is 
“who traveled 
What did he 


possibilities 


ing short of marvelous. 


this globe-trotting friend 
extensively in Germany ?” 


What 


of observing 


had he 
efficiency or its 
Does he understand the lan- 
guage of the 


do there? 
German 
absence ? 
country, and had he the 
necessary education and learning to be 
a judge of efficiency in a people? Con- 
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cerning all these questions, your corre- 
spondent gives no hint. And as to his 
globe-trotting friend, he doesn’t 
tion a single concrete instance to illus- 
trate his statements, which are just as 
vague as those of English and Amer- 
who have come to con- 


men- 


ican students, 
trary conclusions concerning Germany, 
are specific. 

For any thinking reader of your 
columns, it will be difficult to accept the 
this rather shadowy globe- 
against such authorities as Mr. 


word of 
trotter, 
Frederick C. Howe, our Commissioner 
(“European Cities at 
Germany”); Mr. 
(“Municipal 


of Immigration 
Work ;” 

William 

Life and 
“The 
“Industrial 
(‘The 


School and_ its 


“Socialized 
Harbutt 

Government in 
Modern Germany ;” 
Germany”); R. H. Best 
Continuation 
Successful Solution 
in Germany”) and the hundreds of 
smaller reports which may be found 
in the publications of the United States 
and so on, and 


Dawson 
Germany ;” 
Evolution of 


Problem of the 


3ureau of Education, 
so on; and I hope that your correspond- 
ent, after perusing some of the above 
apologize 


about 


will 
print 


mentioned publications, 


publicly for rushing into 


matters to which he has not devoted 


the time and study which alone should 
authorize a man to come out before the 
public. 

I shall close this 
culled 


letter with the fol- 


lowing words, letter for letter 


from your correspondent’s communi- 
cation : 

“Tl am inclined to think that if I were 
I would 


from 


ordained and called to preach, 
say that the lesson to be drawn 
all this, is that one should not lend 
too credent ear to tales of travelers 
(even if they are globe-trotters—this 
intercalation is my own) about people 
thousands of miles away.” 

SIEGFRIED J ACCOBSSOHN. 
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Grateful Papa 


Miss kept a school, 


and one 


Curley private 


morning was interviewing a 
new pupil. 

“What does your father do to earn 
his living?” the teacher asked the little 
girl. 

“Please, was the prompt re- 


with us. My 


ma’‘am,” 
ply, “he doesn’t live 
mamma supports me.” 
“Well, then,” asked the teacher, 
does your mother earn her living?” 
“Why,” replied the little girl, in an 


artless manner, 


“how 


“she gets paid for stay- 


ing away from father.”—Argonaut. 
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but what is the idea of 


Guest- rb there’s a rope here 
in case of fire; 
sible in the room in such a 
Bellboy—Dat am 


case the fire 


putting a 
prominent position? 
intended foh use, sah, in 
advanced foh you to make 


sah. —Puck. 


am too far 


yoh escape, 
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New Books Received 


Joun 
berlain. 
net. 


Bor ARDUS, By C,eore 


New York: Phe 


Agnew Cham 
Century Co.; $1.35 
An entertaining novel with some philosophy. 


PART. By 
George Hl. 


FEAR Gop AND TAKE Your Own 
Theodore Roosevelt. New York: 
Doran Co.; $1.50 net. 

Roosevelt’s idea of preparedness and his pro- 
gram for national defense. Based on articles 
which have appeared in the Metropolitan 
magazine and the Wheeler Syndicate—largely 
a reprint from them, 


CRIMES OF 
New 


THE 
Chesterton. 
net. 

Historical essays written in an ironical vein, 
pro-English, of course. put Mr. Chesterton 
is getting rather heavy in his hand. His epi- 
grams grow mechanical. Ile courts the fate of 
Shaw. 


ENGLAND. By Gilbert K. 
York: John Lane Co.; $1.00 


Theodore 


Book- 


Speecn For Rapnicars. By 
Riverside, Conn.: Llillacre 


FREE 
Schroeder. 
house. 

An anthology of free speech literature. A 
valuable volume for the sociologist and general 
reformer. The work of a student and a man 
who is a passionate lover of liberty. Full of 
points of curious interest. 


Hottynock Houser. 
gart. New York: 
$1.25. 

A story of three girls and how they mother- 
ed their mother. .\ very entertaining tale for 
young folks, by the author of ‘The Little 
Grey House.” . 


By Marion Ames Tag- 
Doubleday-Page & Co.; 


JAPAN AND America. By Carl Crow. New 
York: Robert McBride & Co.; $1.50 net. 

A book of plain, hard facts regarding Japan 
—as a nation, in her relations with Europe 


and America—-by an American newspaper man 
long resident in Tokyo. 

THE Man 
Arlington Robinson. 
& Co.; $1.00 net. 

A book of virile and vivid American poetry. 
Mr. Robinson is sib to Edgar Lee Masters and 


Sky. By Edwin 
York: MacMillan 


AGAINS1 THE 


New 


Robert) Frost. 
Cam CLARK. By John Hl. Walsh. New 
York: MeMillan & Co.; $1.35. 


The rollicking tale of a real live boy. 

AMERICAN CIVILIZATION AND THE NEGRO. By 
C. V. Roman. Philadelphia; F. Davis Co. 

History of the negro in America. A plea 
for his real freedom and an cquality of oppor 


tunity with the white citizen. 
INTERPRETATIONS OF LITERATURE. By Laf 
cadio Hlearn. New York: Dodd Mead & Co. 


Miscellanvous lectures. chiefly on English 
literature, selected and edited by John Erskine. 
Ilearn at his i critical best. In iwo 
volumes. 


serious 


Goop Fripay Ann Orner Poems. By John 
Mascetield. New York: MacMillan & Co.; 
$1.25 net. 

A dramatic poem on Christ's crucifixion, th« 
events leading up to and tollowing it. The 


volume also contains sixty sonnets and some 
shorter poems. 

THe TluntED Woman. By James Oliver 
Curwood, New York: Doubleday-Page & 


Co.: $1.24. 
A melodramatic novel of the 
North, with plenty of action. 


Canadian 


THe Vinpication. Py Harriett T. Com 
stock. New York: Doubleday-Page & Co.; 
$1.35. 


Another interesting novel by the author of 
“Joyce of the North Woods.”” It is the story 
of the vindication of a big man’s theory of thy 
good that lies in every nature, no matter how 
deeply it may be buried. 


Samaritan Mary. By Sumner Locke. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.; $1.25 net. 

A merry romance of a country girl and a 
city man, sect in an American village, with a 
large-hearted, philosophic, cheerful, motherly 
woman to keep things moving swiftly. 


THe LaIsteENERS. Ry Walter d2 La Mare. 
New York: lienry Hlolt & Co.; $1.20 net. 

A collection of English 
lyricist of delicats 


short poems by an 
distinction, 
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Easy Market 
A visiting minister preaching in a 
small town, near which a 
race meeting is held, forcibly denounced 
the “sport The 
patron of the church always attended 


well-known 


of kings.” principal 


the home meetings, and of this the 
stranger was afterward informed. “I’m 
afraid I touched one of your weak- 


said the preacher, not wishing 
“but 
quite unintentional, I assure you.” “Oh, 
cheerfully retorted 


nesses,” 
to offend the wealthy one; it was 
don’t mention it,” 
the backslider, “it’s a mighty poor ser- 
mon that don’t hit me somewhere.” 
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Coming Shows 


Harry Lauder comes to the Shubert 
Theater for a week, beginning Monday 
There will be a matinee every 
day except Monday. Nothing better at- 
tests the popularity of Lauder than this 
He is on 


evening. 


necessity for a daily matinee. 
his eighth annual tour of the country. 
He is as much of an-attraction to-day 
as he was at the beginning. Surrounded 
by an excellent vaudeville company, his 
engagement should be a record-breaking 
success. In the company are included 
the Al Golem troupe of twenty dancers, 


acrobats and comedians never before 
seen here; Mlle. Lucille and her talk- 
ing cockatoo; Selwyn Driver, in his 


piano specialty; Dabe Gernareo and 


Isabel Jason in various dances, and Al- 


bert Donnelly in silent, shadographic 
humor. 
ote 


“The Birth of a Nation” is the talk 
of the town again. Last fall it sprang 
a surprise at the Olympic by breaking 
for “run” and magnitude 
of business in St. Louis, but that is 
nothing compared to the surprise it has 
within six 


all records 


occasioned by returning 
months and doing the same thing over 
again. The Griffith spectacle continues 
to “draw them in from the country” in 
It’s full of everything—com- 
history 
The music is not the least part 


crowds. 


edy, romance, tragedy, and— 


music. 
of the charm. 
* 


? 


Seatrice Herford is the greatest living 
monologist. And she’s Oliver Herford’s 
sister. Her monologues, written by her- 


self, are as good in their refined kind 


as Oliver’s pictures and verses. They 
are polite but extremely funny. She 
heads the bill which goes on at the 
Columbia next Monday. McWaters 


and Tyson, in a novel act, have second 
place on the bill. Dorothy Toye, the 
girl with two grand opera voices, tenor 
and soprano, is one of the most unusual 
vocalists on the stage. A troupe of 
eleven, known as Jack Wyatt’s Scotch 
Lads and Lassies, sing, dance and play 

Marshall Montgomery, the 
best 
Edna Courtney, gives a novel and sen- 
For instance, he 


bagpipes. 
world’s ventriloquist, assisted by 
sational performance. 
eats an entire meal, while talking. <A 
pretty act is that of Fleta Brown, star 
“Birdland,” who 
writes bird 
with Herbert Spencer, the singing com- 
Diamond 


prima donna from 


and sings her own songs, 


poser, at the piano. James 
and Sibyl Brennan, in. “Niftnonsense,” 
have a fine musical skit. Maria Lo and 
her company, popular in Europe, present 
“Porcelain,” a depiction of various rare 
Chinas in living tabloids. The Orpheum 
Travel Weekly completes the bill. 
: 


oO 
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“The Chinese Honeymoon” is pleas- 
antly remembered by older theater-goers 
who saw it presented, with Thomas Q. 
Seabrooke, jarry and Adele 
Ritchie in the cast. It was a big Casino 
success. Now the Park Players will 
put this old favorite on at the Park 
Theater next week, beginning Monday 
Moulan will take the 


Katie 


evening. Frank 


role in which Seabrooke distinguished 
himself: Mabel Wilber will be the 
Chinese princess Soo-Soo; Louise 


Allen, the Mrs. Pineapple, an 


bride, 
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These fifteen tales by Harris Merton 
Lyon are done by a man of rare 
genius—a man whose work you sim- 
ply must know if you are interested 
in short-story masterpieces. No con- 
sideration of present day American 
literature is complete without an in- 
clusion of Lyon’s masterful studies 
of our life. GRAPHICS ranks 
shoulder to shoulder with the shorter 
work of Hauptmann, Sudermann, 
Tcheckov, de Maupassant. The un- 
forgettable “2oooth Christmas” is 
known to Socialists the world over. 





The Most POWERFUL Book 
Of Short Stories 


GRAPHICS 


Published by William Marion Reedy, 


by any living American Writer 
is Lyon’s 


Here are tales of social significance, 
caustic arraignments of social injus- 
tices—yet not mere propaganda, but 
memorable literature, powerful in its 
irony, inspiring in its bursts of melo- 
dious beauty. GRAPHICS isn’t just 
another book of short stories that 
you'll read and throw away. It’s a 
book you'll keep by you to re-read, 
quote and argue about. 
You'll thank Reedy for] NET 
$1.00 


having published it and 
this ad for having called 
your attention to it. 
St. Louis, Mo. 











English girl on her honeymoon; and 
Sarah Edwards, the official mother-in- 
law. Harry Fender, returned to the 
company after vacation, will have a 
good part. Scenically and musically 
nothing better has been billed at this 
playhouse. 


?. 
— 


Florence Reed and Malcolm Williams 
have scored tremendously in the sensa- 
tional comedy-drama, “The Master of 
the House,” which moves to the Shen- 
andoah Monday evening next for the 
farewell week of these stars in St. 
Louis this season. Playing against the 
stock company comes out 
strongly. Mitchell Harris, Elsie Hitz, 
Henry Hull and Vessie Farrell are more 
than usually effective. In smaller roles, 
Stanley James, Marie Prather, Loretta 
Wells and Louis Calhern seem to shine 
the brighter for the example of the 
leading performers. 

: 


ad 


’ 


stars, the 


America’s foremost dancer, George 
with his 


dancers, singers and comedians, heads 


Primrose, own company of 
the vaudeville programme at the Grand 


Opera House the week beginning Mon- 


day next. He will offer his world 
famous’ waltz-clog. There are nine 
performers in his company, each a 
terpsichorean expert. I[tarl and Curtis 
give an attractive sketch, including 


comic love-making, singing and dancing. 
3roughton and Turner, man and girl, 
have an excellent act of song and Irish 
wit. Molger Brothers are banjo artists 
who 
of the latest “rags.” 
will contribute an unusual act, singing 


“plunk” out in syncopation many 
Jeannie Fletcher 


old and new favorites. ‘“‘The Aurora 
of Light,” a living Venus clothed in 


rainbows; Fisher and Rockaway, in 
Coontown melodies; Baron Lichter, ‘at 
the piano;” Van and Hazen, piano and 
singing, and new animated and comedy 


pictures are other meritorious numbers. 


J 
~ 


The German Theater stock company 
at the Victoria will offer, next Sunday 
evening, a new folk play, “Bavarian 
Hearts,” by Hans Neuert, famous char- 
acter actor of Munich. The music is 
by Horack. Other plays of the same 
locale and type are familiar to local 
patrons of the German drama, but this 
one has never been seen The 
songs, “Schnaderhuepferl,” the dances, 
also the “Schuhplattler” will be done 
by the company, aided by members of 


here. 








MILITARITIS 


This is a very prevalent 
disease just now in our 
country, and many good 
people are “seeing red” 
without really knowing 
why! 

To avoid this annoying 
condition read 


THE PHOENIX 


edited by Michael Mona- 
han, a monthly magazine 
which is sane on War and 
loyal to the American Idea. 
A few expert opinions: 
The Argonaut: 

All discerning persons read 
THE PHOENIX, 

Rochester Post-Express: 

To our thinking, quite the 
most satisfying periodical of 
its kind. 

San Francisco Chronicle: 

As full of paradox as Ber- 
nard Shaw, but whatever his 
faults, he is never dull. 
Chicago Evening Post: 

One of the few editors whose 
personal moods it is in the 
least possible to share. 

The Scoop (Chicago) : 

A writer of compelling force, 
a wit, a satirist, a high 
thinker, a scholar, a passion- 
ate apostle of freedom, pro- 
testing forever against the 
bondage of convention. 
































SUBSCRIPTION 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
To Canada and Foreign 
Countries, $1.25 














South Norwalk, Connecticut 

















the local Bavarian society. Manager 
Hans Loebel and Mrs. Welb will have 
the star roles and the other members 
of the company will be well cast. 
“Bavarian Hearts” deserves a capacity 


house. 
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“How do you know that Chaucer 
dictated to a stenographer?” “Look at 
the spelling.’—Columbia Jester. 
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Prohibition 


By2Hutchins Hapgood 


The present mood of the United 
States, like that of Europe, is temperate. 
But, with this chastened mood in the 
background, the evil of prohibition rears 
its ignorant head in the spectacular 
foreground of our political and social 
life. 

The cause of temperance is the cause 
of civilization. The cause of prohibi- 
tion indicates an underlying fanaticism 
which is never present in the most en- 
lightened communities. The most beau- 
tiful civilizations of the past have never 
been puritanical. Their principle has 
been one of balance and proportion, and 
their spirit that of personal freedom. 
It may be said with essential truth 
that all high beauty, whether of plastic 
art or of social conduct, is inseparable 
from a fine and just proportion. Pro- 
portion is a necessary element of true 
form, whether in art or in conduct. The 
classic example of the Greeks at their 
best period will occur to every reader, 

The bottle is a symbol of both good 
and evil. In itself it is good, like sexual 
love, but like everything else that is 
good, and especially like love, it is 
dangerous in proportion to its virtue. 
To prohibit the use of wine, and other 
drinks that express the spirit of wine, 
is in principle the same as to prohibit 
love, on the ground that it often leads 
to great evil. It is like trying to sup- 
press life, because life involves such 
terrible things. The love of life itself 
may be so feverish and intense that it 
consumes one—the love of work, the 
love of beauty, may be a devouring 
passion, and as such partly evil. Even 
such love should be controlled by a cer- 
tain element of coolness, of the recogni- 
tion of other considerations, which in- 
troduces the necessary form, establishes 
that equilibrium which is the true cul- 
ture. The big moral wrecks that | know 
are all due to an extreme attitude, 
excess in self-indulgence or in self-re- 
nunciation—over-expression or over-re- 
pression—and the two are intimately re- 
lated. There is an inevitable swing 
from one extreme to the other. Deeply 
dissipated persons have a_ puritanical 
streak, or represent a reaction from 
something else that is evil, such as social 
narrowness or industrial and_ political 
injustice—from despair because the con- 
ditions of their lives shut out from 
them richness and joy. 

Let us see how the strong Prohibi- 
tion movement, which is even attempt- 
ing a national law against the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating drinks, is 
related, in some detail, to various aspects 
of our community life. 

There exist in our society, as in all 
societies, crime, poverty and disease. 
The Prohibitionists maintain, some sin- 
cerely and some insincerely, fanatically 
and hypocritically—sometimes they mean 
well, sometimes they do not—that drink 
is, if not the only cause, at least an 
important cause of these evils of crime, 
poverty and disease. What they do not 
see, or what they pretend not to see— 
sometimes one, sometimes the other— 
is that drunkenness is much more the 
result of crime, poverty and disease 
than the cause; that drunkenness is born 
of bad social, industrial and cultural 
conditions, and is not in any important 
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sense a, cause of them. They do not 
see, or will not acknowledge that they 
see, that to do away with drunkenness, 
we must do away with the underlying 
social and industrial causes of drunken- 
ness; that to get rid of the drink evil, it 
is not enough to legislate against it or 
try to repress it, but to be willing to 
criticise ourselves as a society and as 
an imperfect culture, and to introduce 
some constructive agencies which will 
stimulate our social vitality. We can- 
not suppress drunkenness with the po- 
liceman’s club or by the mandates of the 
legislature; that has been proved to any 
intelligent student’s satisfaction. 


It is too much to expect, human na- 
ture being as it is, that individuals 
and groups of individuals who occupy 
a position of undue and harmful ad- 
vantage, will, of their own free will, for 
the sake of getting rid in large meas- 
ure of crime, poverty and drunken- 
ness, give up any measure of that ad- 
industrial or social. But we 
as critics, call them 


vantage, 
may, at any rate, 
down from their position of conscious 
or unconscious hypocrisy. 


There are, for example, many manu- 
facturers who are discouraging drink- 
ing among their employes; and along 
with these manufacturers go a large 
crowd of preachers, editorial writers, 
politicians, and women also, hypnotised 
by the 
echo and re-echo the evil of drink as 
These men, 


“morality” of Big Business, who 


an underlying social evil. 
and that very large proportion of the 
community animated by the interests and 
psychology of these men, are naturally 
inclined to regard, or profess to re- 
gard, drink as the cause of social and 
industrial evil, rather than their own 
unjust privileges and narrow ideals. 

It is easy to see that if the com- 
munity, and especially the working peo- 
ple, can be led to believe that their trou- 
bles are due in large degree to drink, 
their attention will be in equal degree 
taken from the need of social and labor 
agitation leading to political and indus- 
trial reforms. If a workingman believes 
that the cause of his difficulties is that 
he drinks one or many glasses of beer, 
the work of the labor organizer in try- 
ing to arouse him to take his part in 
economic reform is much more difficult. 
So that the anti-saloon and prohibition 
agitation is calculated, if not designed, 
to thwart the real labor movement. 

It is also easy to see that if the work- 
ingman gives up his glass of beer, he 
and his family can live on less, and 
that the employer can consequently de- 
crease wages, and make greater profits. 
For, as long as the unemployment situa- 
tion exists, the workingman must always 
work for the mere necessities; other- 
wise the employers will call in the un- 
employed. If the workingman needs 
less, he will get less. If he does not 
need the nickels for his glass of beer, 
those nickels will be added to the profits 
of the employer; and will thus tend to 
keep in statu quo the present industrial 
situation, which the workingman, to the 
degree that he becomes conscious, de- 
sires to change. So that the prohibi- 
tion movement makes less poignant the 
demand for industrial reforms of all 
kinds. If child-labor, for instance, is 
the result of drink and carelessness on 
the part of parents, why waste time in 
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Saturday at 8:15 
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Soloist—FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


Greatest Woman Pianist 


Repetition by request of John Alden Carpen- 


ter’s Sensational Fantastic Suite, “Adven- 
tures in a Perambulator” 
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Now Playing: 
FLORENCE REED in 


“The Master of The House’ 


Supported by Malcolm Williams and 


THE PLAYERS. 


HAMILTON 


SHENANDOAHI 


Grand and Shenandoah. 
Now Playing: 

The Famous Light Opera 
**‘THE CHIMES 
OF 
NORMANDY” 


Frank Moulan as Gaspard, 





Next Monday: 
“THE CHINESE HONEYMOON” 


A Revival of the Big N. Y. Casino 


Success 


By THE PARK OPERA COMPANY. 


Next Monday: 
FLORENCE REED if 
“PIE MASTER OF THE HOUSE” 
Farewell week of Miss Reed and 
Maleolm Williams, in St. Louis. 
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industrial legislation? Why not simply 
try to suppress the liquor traffic? 


It is only fair to grant that one great 
good may result from the prohibition 
movement; it is beginning already to lead 
to the reform of the saloon—the reform 
from within. The liquor interests have 
become conscious of the need of re- 
forming the saloons, in the sense of 
making them better places and discon- 
necting them from many of the present 
evils. These interests see that in order 
to exist at all they must meet that part 
of the public criticism which is justified ; 
that better saloons must be developed, 
better material sold, and the places kept 
free of universally recognized — evils. 
They are being spurred by the prohibi- 
tion movement to reorganize from with- 
in. And in all fields of progress deep- 
seeing sociologists recognize the relative 
vitality of any social change having at 
least some degree of the initiative and 
self-control which is the essence of de- 
mocracy; the doing things for ourselves 
is infinitely more vitalizing than to have 
things done for us. 


I am not inclined to grant to the pro- 
hibition movement any other value than 
that stated above; in every other way 
it has worked, and continues to work, 
evil. It has always been a potent agency 
in driving the liquor “interests” into 
politics. Wherever there is prohibition 
agitation, the “rum” evil, in relation to 
political corruption, rears its head. The 
liquor men organize their lobbies, and 
like any other great business organiza- 
tion that is threatened with limitation 
or suppression, do their best to influence 
elections, and after that to influence the 
public officials, to do their will. The 
saloons, always more or less attacked, 
are always in politics, and the more 
they are attacked the more they are in 
politics; the more they use their great 
influence to elect men and support par- 
ties who will be “friendly” to them. The 
“friendliness” they receive in return 
means the steady demoralization of the 
public feeling in regard to law. It is the 
fertile source of police corruption, for 
the police tend to use prohibitory laws 
and ordinances as clubs to extort graft. 
If the liquor “interests” are “good” and 
generous, they are given protection in 
avoiding the rigor of the law. A law, 
if we have it at all, should be respected. 
It should, therefore, be as fundamental 
as possible, and be as little as possible 
the result of the pressure of group 
interests. Its righteousness should be 
almost universally acknowledged. 

Prohibition does not prohibit. Sta- 
tistics are bandied about very loosely 
by both sides; but I think it is fair to 
say that in those States that have tried 
prohibition, alcoholism has not been de- 
creased; but, if anything, has been in- 
creased. The quality of the liquor il- 
legally sold inevitably deteriorates, be- 
cause higher profit is demanded when 
there is danger of fines and imprison- 
ment. The places where it is illegally 
sold are as low and base as is conceiv- 
able, as all places must be that are 
banned and driven out of the sunlight 
of society—morally damp, in physical 
and spiritual cellars. Moonshine liquor 
takes the place of beer and whiskey, 
and dark and intense insanity the place 
of conviviality and expression. 


Nothing which satisfies a real need 
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can be suppressed; and even if it could 
be, it ought not to be, for something as 
bad as or worse than the evil associated 
with it will take its place. This is the 
truth recently brought to us about the 
inner personal life of psycho-analysis, 


and it is the old moral and social truth’ 


felt by many wise men of all times. 

And that the saloon satisfies a real 
need there can be no doubt; a real need 
that must be satisfied by the saloon as 
it exists, or by higher and better forms 
of the saloon as it may develop. Let 
us see what the need is that the saloon 
satisfies. 

The saloon has often been called the 
workingman’s club; less frequently we 
hear it referred to as a “social center.” 
What do these words mean as applied 
to the saloon? 

The average man who works eight to 
twelve hours a day in the factory does 
not, during those hours, express him- 
self. He is engaged in a part of a pro- 
cess with which his personality, as a 
rule, has nothing to do. He exerts no 
initiative, is practically a part of the un- 
thinking machinery. It is in large meas- 
ure an inhuman existence—an existence 
in which the man’s higher nature has 
little play or opportunity to develop. 





When he leaves the factory he too 
often has no place to go where he can 
get relaxation or an opportunity to com- 
municate his ideas and feelings with his 
fellows. His home is in the slums, his 
wife burdened, his children badly off. 
It is only in the saloon, under present 
conditions, that the workingman can find 
mental and temperamental relaxation. 

There, in the saloon, where no one 
cares what kind of clothes he wears, 
where the bartender does not correct his 
grammar or his ideas, where for a nickel 
he can get a big glass of beer and a 
free lunch, there he can express his ideas 
and his feelings. He can exchange his 
sentiments for the sentiments of his 
fellow-workers. He, can talk over the 
industrial and social situation, grad- 
ually become conscious of his real 
needs and interests, gradually evolve 
a social attitude, and begin to un- 
derstand the situation in wihch he is 
placed. In that sense, the saloon is an 
important center of culture: it is, in 
part, the breeding-ground of the pro- 
letarian or workingman’s movement— 
a movement which is only incidentally a 
demand for higher wages, shorter hours 
and better conditions, but is essentially 
a demand for self-expression, for co- 
operation in social life, for a share in 
the initiative of our modern activities. 

I remember one day, several years 
ago, I was walking with a labor leader, 
of unusual understanding, past the 
Pennsylvania Station in New York—a 
building which was nearing its comple- 
tion. I remarked that the structure had 
beauty, that the architect had succeeded 
in expressing his personality—his vision 
—and that he had given life to the build- 
ing; that somehow the work was given 
a unity which was an expression of his 
spirit; that the soul of the artist had 
been expressed. 

“Yes,” said the leader, sadly, “I dare 
say that is true, but do you see that 
man working on the scaffolding there? 
He is not thinking about the purpose of 
the building, or its spirit; he is not joy- 
fully co-operating in a work of art. He 
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Following are names of a few patients, many of these having been 
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is thinking about his wages or about 
nothing. 

“The spirit of the labor niovement 
is to bring that man into a real co- 
operation with the architect; to enable 
him to be a joyous worker expressing 
himself in his work, not a mere cog in 
a mechanical process. That is the soul 
Self-control, 
self-initiative, self-expression, to work 


of the labor movement. 


for themselves, not for a master, so 
that they can realize their dreams, con- 
tribute their creative personalities to 
society, and so add to the real efficiency 
of life as opposed to the mechanical 
efficiency of our day—that is what the 
labor movement is really about, although 
there are very few laborers who are 
really conscious of it.” 


So spoke the labor leader to me, and I 
was deeply interested because it was 
what I had felt for a long time. The 
labor movement is at bottom a spiritual 
demand for a larger conscious part in 
the constructive activities of life. 

And the saloon is the place where the 
laborer begins to be conscious of his 
ultimate aim and his ultimate destiny. 
The saloon plays the part in our mod- 
ern civilization that the salon played 
in the life of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries in France. The his- 


torical salons were gathering-places of 
men and women who brought together 
their ideas and feelings about the need 
of social and political changes. They 
were centers from which radiated ideas 
destined to change society from the old 
aristocracy to the modern constitutional- 
ism. Of course, there were other co- 
operating agencies; but the salons were 
important elements in the changing and 
civilizing processes. 

And so, in a different way, and for a 
different class of people, is the modern 
saloon. It is the most important social 
center of modern life. In it are those 
beginnings in feeling and thought which 
are needed to change society for the 
better. To organize the obscure im- 
pulses of the “under-dog;” to rehabil- 
itate the industrial outcast by develop- 
ing for him a philosophy; to awaken 
a conscious need of grouping together 
for an effort to rule themselves and 
conduct their own lives, which is the 
path of true education—this is what re- 
lates the saloon to the old civilizing 
salon, which performed the same nour- 
ishing function for a different section 
of society. 

Therefore, evil as much that is con- 
nected with the saloon really is, due in 
large measure to social ostracism and 
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childish conceptions of government and 
morality, it would be a great social mis- 
fortune for the saloon to cease to exist 
until something else that is better should 


And as long 


eral conditions remain as they are, the 


take its place. as our gen- 


saloon, in one form or another, will, 


and ought to, remain. It may be much 
improved by changing it to the Eu- 
ropean form, where it is more 
able and not regarded as evil; 


respect- 
frequent- 
ed by wives as well as husbands, where 
there are tables and chairs, opportunity 
to read and lounge, and where lighter 
and better drinks are largely sold. 
important improvements can be 
even under the present industrial and 
social system—by letting up a bit on our 
puritanism and fanaticism, and on the 
despotic desire of “good” 
press those they call bad people. 


These 
made 


people to sup- 
But the saloon, in one form or an- 
other, will exist, and ought to 
exist, until the work of all of us freely 
expresses what is best in us; 
are all conscious and _ interested 
tributors in the work of the world; un- 
til, in all of our activities, 
in our family conditions, in our amuse- 
ments, we have the incentive—not the 
outside spur, but the inner incentive— 
which comes from the realization that in 
some way we are creators, 
expressing ourselves, our 
vision, our ideals, in our everyday work 
and life—lIrom the March, 
1916. 


I say 


until we 
con- 


in our work, 


that we are 
talents, our 
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Gospel for Boarders 

The curate was engaged in a theolog- 
ical discussion with his landlady, and 
in the course of it asked: “And what 
do you think of the character of St. 
Paul?” The landlady answered: “Ah! 
che was a good soul. Do you remember 
how he once said we should eat what 
is set before us and ask no questions 
for conscience sake? I’ve often thought 
how I would liked him for a 
boarder.” 


have 


sho fe ofe 
Emaciated 

An early morning fire occurred at a 
house in Liverpool, and as the staircase 
was well alight before it was discover- 
ed the occupants had to seek some other 
means of escape. The companion to 
an elderly invalid lady was _ reading 
the newspaper report of the fire to her, 
which stated that one servant escaped 


down a water pipe at the back of the 


house. At this statement the old lady 
exclaimed: “But how thin the poor 
dear must have been!” 

ote ote oe 

. . . 

Right-o 


For an hour a teacher had dealt with 
painful iteration on the part played 
by carbohydrates, proteids, and fats, re- 
spectively in the upkeep of the human 


body. At the end of the lesson the 
usual test questions were put, among 
them: “Can any girl tell me the three 


foods required to keep the body in 
health?” There was silence till one 
maiden held up her hand and replied: 
“Yer breakfast, yer dinner, and yer 
supper.” 
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She—“So you were in your last place 
Why did you leave?” 
—“T was pardoned.” —Iix. 


three years? 


New Chef- 


passenger was aggressively, 
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This Week’s Symphonies 


Owing to the extraordinary impres- 


sion created by the performance of 


John Alden Carpenter’s “Perambulator”’ 


Suite—described elsewhere in this issue 
by Mr. Victor 
week’s Symphony 
Max Zach includes the Carpenter com- 


Lichtenstein—at last 
Concerts, 
position in the programme for this 
week’s concerts. Fannie Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler will be the pianist. There is none 
more universally approved for artistry. 
‘Perambulator,” there will 
be given Sibelius’ Symphony No. 1, in 
If minor, Opus 39:—Andante ma non 
Allegro energico; Andante (ma 
Scherzo: Allegro; Finale 
The other piece 


Besides the 


troppo, 
non troppo) ; 
(Quasi una fantasia). 
will be Tschaikowsky’s 
Piano, No. 1, 
At next Sunday’s 
soloist will be Carol Robinson, 


Concerto for 
in B-flat minor, Opus 23. 
“Pop” Concert the 
pianist. 
The programme is: 

“Die Meistersinger,” 
Wagner; “Aglo,” Suite for String Or- 
chestra and Harp, Wick (first time) ; 
Piano Soli: (a) Rhapsodie, Op. 11, No. 
2, Dohnanyi; (b) Etude in’ F-sharp 
minor and (c) Etude in C-sharp major, 
“Winter,” Op. 32, No. 
MacDow ell; : 

Butterfly,’ 

Puccini; Scherzo from Concerto for 
Piano, in D minor, Litolff; Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 2, Liszt, and Waltz, “Ar- 
Life,” Strauss. The “Meister- 
singer” Prelude, is included’ by request. 
The Wick Suite, “Aglo,” for strings and 
harp, is new. The second 


Prelude to 


Bortkiewicz: (d) 
4, and (e) Concert Etude, 


Selection from “Madame 


tists’ 


Hungarian 
Rhapsody of Liszt has not been played 
i “Pop” in a long time. 

The Symphony Lecture Tea next week 
will be given at the Buckingham Hotel 
Room, Thursday afternoon, 
Frederick  Lillebridge, 
“Valse 
was played by the orchestra at the last 
Concert, will be the 


in the Rose 
at 3:45. Mr. 
whose composition, the Triste,” 
Sunday Popular 
lecturer. 
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A Soft Answer 


The ocean liner was rolling like a 
chip, but as usual in such instances one 
disgustingly 
healthy. “Sick, eh?” he remarked to a 
pale-green person 
the rail. The 
healthy one 


who was leaning on 
pale-green person re- 
with all the 
muster. “Sick noth- 
weakly. “I’m just 
front of the boat to 
captain cranks it!” 


garded the 
scorn he could 
ing!” he snorted 
hanging over the 
see how the 


o, 6% of 
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Devotion 

Even when the fighting was hottest 
the colonel of an Irish regiment noticed 
that one of the privates was following 
him everywhere, with apparently much 
devotion. At length he called the man 
to him and said: “You've stuck to me 
well this day, Private Rooney!” “Yis, 
sor,” replied Rooney, saluting smartly. 
“Me ould mother she sez to me, sez she: 


Patrick, me bhoy, stick to the colonel, 
and ye'll be all right; thim colonels 
niver get hurt!” 
sks fe of 
Gibbs—‘*So you send your wife to 
the mountains for three months every 


summer. It’s great to have money.” 
hibbs—‘Yes, 
great blessing.” 


money is certainly a 


Conductor 
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The P inckneys — ‘Fathers of the Republic” 


ERHAPS South Carolina’s best gift 

to this Free Republic was the splen- 
did services of her two great sons — 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and 
Charles Pinckney. It can truthfully be 
said of the Pinckneys that their love 
of honor was greater than their love 
of power, and deeper than their love of 
self. One played an important part 
in the “Louisiana Purchase” — the 
other, while an envoy to France, was 
told that the use of money would 
avert war, and to this replied: “Mil- 
lions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” Both devoted their eminent 
abilities toward framing our National 
Law. The Constitution of the United 
States, as it stands to-day, was built 
upon the framework of a plan first 
proposed by Charles Pinckney. It 
was he who demanded that it con- 
tain freedom of religion, freedom of 
the press, habeas corpus and trial by 
jury. In political faith only did these 
two great men differ. Charles Pinckney 
was an ardent Democrat, and Charles 
C. Pinckney a loyal Federalist, and was 
twice a candidate for President. It is 


ANHEUSER’BUSCH - ST.LOUIS, U.S.A. 


Visitors to St. Louis are cour- 
teously invited to inspect 
our plant— 
covers 142 acres. 


‘The Beer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club and Cafe 


easy to imagine the horror that these 
two great lovers of Personal Liberty 
would have expressed if shown the 
proposed Prohibition Laws of to-day. 

It is needless to say that if alive they 
would VOTE NO to such tyrannous 
encroachments upon the NATURAL 
RIGHTS OF MAN. The Pinckneys 
both believed in the moderate use of 
light wines and barley brews. They 
also believed in legislation which en- 
couraged the Brewing Industry, be- 
cause they knew that honest Barley 
Beer makes for true temperance. For 
58 years Anheuser-Busch have been 
brewers of honest Barley- Malt and 
Saazer Hop beers—the kind the 
Pinckneys knew to be good for man- 
kind. To-day their great brand — 
BUDWEISER — because of its qual- 

ity, purity, mildness and exquisite 
flavor, exceeds the sale 
of any other beer by 
millions of bottles; 
7500 people are daily 
required to keep pace 
with the public demand 
for BUDWEISER. 
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Old Mammy Persimmons called one 
day on the village lawyer. 

“Ah wants to divoce mah husband,” 
she said. 

“Divorce your Uncle Bill?” cried the 
“Good gracious! Why?” 
got religion, dat’s 


lawyer. 
“Bekase he’s done 


Mary, ‘fan’ we ain't 


table fo’ six weeks.” 


why,” said Aunt 
had a chicken on de 
* ?. 


ote ote ofe 
oe ¢ 


He—*V’m smoking a terrible lot of 
cigars lately.” 


His Friend 


“You're right, 


conviction )— 
one of them.” 


(with 
if that’s 
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Marts and Money 


The Stock Exchange fellows are in 


a somewhat “groucliy” spirit these days. 
They find it difficult to play the market 
in profitable ways, and therefore declare 
it punk. While the tendency still is 
downward, the recoveries, though not 
important, are irritatingly frequent. 
Withal, liquidation is not truly heavy, 
and the powerful banking people do not 
seem much disposed, as yet, to second 
the efforts of the down-pulling element 
on the floor. The quotations for shares 
constituting the investment group show 
additional declines of a half or a full 
point, largely as a result of the sub- 
marine problem at Washington and the 
bloody battling at Verdun. In “bull” 
circles, the German offensive is not re- 
garded with feelings of profound ap- 
prehension; the opinion prevails that 
the Gauls should be able to withstand 
Satisfactory inferences 
are drawn, in this respect. from the 
moderate the quoted 
values of French Government bonds. 
The 5 per cent issue has risen from 87 
to 8&; the 3 per cent, from 61 to 61.75. 


Anglo-French 5 per cent bonds de- 


it successfully. 


improvement in 


preciated to 93'2 a few days ago—a new 
low record; they were distributed some 
months ago at 98 We are told that 
the principal cause for the latest break 
was the selling of $15,000,000 by the 
DuPont Powder Co. To my mind, this 
appears a highly improbable explana- 
tion: all the more so because the renew- 
al of the downward movement synchron- 
ized with the first news of Teutonic suc- 
cesses in Lorraine. It will be interest- 
ing to watch the effects in the event of 
a definite triumph of Gallic arms. Since 
the bonds pay over 6 per cent at the 
current price, the demand for invest- 
ment account should increase consider- 
ably, not alone in New York, but. all 
over the country. 

As concerns the submarine contro- 
versy, the feeling now is that the worst 
is not likely to happen. The result of 
the contest in the Senate is viewed with 
satisfaction, and it seems to be taken 
for granted that the outcome in the 
House should be of equally encouraging 
purport. However, the matter may 
again bob up in troublesome form = in 
the near future and give the Wall 
Street crowd another cold fit for a 
few days. For this very reason, the 
prophets of the market place should 
see the advisability of being more than 
ordinarily Delphic in their utterances. 
\Ithough there’s plenty of fine intelli- 
venee regarding commerce and = indus- 
try, all optimistic opinionation founded 
thereon may be knocked into a “cocked 
head’ at any hour, in consequence of 
cables depicting the horrors of a new 
North 


Surely, it's a time of 


submarine achievement in_ the 
Sea or elsewhere. 
trouble and alarm. 

The Eastern loan market indicates a 
slight hardening of interest rates, owing, 
no doubt, to the enlarged requirements 
of the agricultural, commercial, and in- 
dustrial interests. The quotations for 
loans for three and six months are 234 
‘a4 3 and 3 (a 3'4 per cent, respectively, 
at the present moment. A week ago, the 
maximum percentages were 234 and 3. 
A further stiffening would not be sur- 
nor would it be unwelcome to 


prising; 
the bankers, who have long been in 
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hopes of an advance to 4 or 4% per 
cent in the rate for six-months accom- 
modation. In this connection, proper 
attention must be given to the intima- 
tions of additional important loans to 
the British, French, and Russian gov- 
ernments; likewise to the substantial 
falling off in the excess reserves of the 
Clearing-House banks and trust com- 
panies in New York. One of the finan- 
cial authorities in the East asserted, the 
other day, that he would be glad if the 
surplus reserves were to show additional 
I doubt, though, if he talk- 
ed sincerely. In existing circumstances, 
and especially in view of the unparallel- 
ed conditions in Europe, it would be 
downright folly to permit or to invite 
the imposition of a perilous strain upon 
Wherefore, no 


contraction. 


our money” market. 
bravado, if you please! 


Conditions in the steel trade approach 
the sensational, if one may be allowed 
to judge by the latest advices from au- 
thoritative sources. The mills are 
swamped with orders and prices ad- 
vance at a furious pace. Such is the 
gist of information. Thus far in 1916, 
the producers have secured contracts 
ageregating 4,000,000 tons of _ steel, 
and $240,000,000 in valuation. Orders 
placed by railroad and _ shipbuilding 
companies are estimated at $126,000,000. 
Two hundred and thirty-four ocean ves- 
sels, inclusive of fifty-nine warships, are 
under contract at this time. As a re- 
sult, the yards are operating at their 
highest capacity in a number of years. 
The demand for ships is* powerfully 
stimulated by the unprecedented freight 
rates: these are now ten to twelve times 
higher than in the ante-bellum times. 
Particularly remunerative, it 1s said, is 
the Trans-Atlantic service. 


The average price of all steel products 
is $49 a ton at this day, against $40 two 
months ago, and $30 in January, I915. 
In 1907, the last previous “boom” year, 
the average was $41 a ton. In the,face 
of such prices as now prevail, there’s 
nothing fantastic about reports indicat- 
ing that the surplus earnings of the 
United States Steel Corporation amount 
to $20,000,000 per month. If these 
figures are anywhere near the truth, 
the Finance Committee of the Corpora- 
tion should see its way clear to advanc- 
ing the quarterly dividend rate on the 
common stock from $1.25 to at least 
$1.50. 

At the demand of the British Govern- 
ment, all business on the London Metal 
Exchange has virtually been suspended, 
at least in so far as copper, lead, and 
zine are concerned. Some trading 1s 
placed by railroad) and — shipbuilding 
of American metal dealers, the British 
market has been in an acutely abnormal 
condition ever since August 1, 1914, on 
account, chiefly, of the prohibition of 
exports from the kingdom. The New 
York quotations for copper remain un- 
altered. For electrolytic the selling 
agencies still ask 28.00 (@) 28.50 cents 
per pound. In October, 1914, the quota- 
tion was down to 11 cents. The marvel- 
ous prosperity of the red metal indus- 
try was anew brought to our attention, 
the other day, by the report that the 
Butte & Superior, the Chino, the Calu- 
met & Arizona, and the Utah Copper 
companies had again raised their quar- 
terly rates of distribution. The last- 
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pens when a certificate IS lost? 
give affidavit and a bond for twice the value of the 
stock and go through a lot more rigmarole and ex- 
pense. As a matter of convenience—of security—of 
preventing loss or trouble—it is plain common sense 
to keep your valuable papers in 


A Mercantile 
Safe Deposit Box 


@ This is a matter that you should not delay. 


A Lost Stock 


Certificate 


@It is true that stock certificates are not negotiable 
if not signed by you. But do you know what hap- 


The owner must 
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Rent Your Mercantile 
Safe Deposit Box Today 


$5 a year and up 
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(In the Center of the Business and Shopping District.) 
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Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 








Capital $1,000,000.00 Deposits $9,500,000.00 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 








Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 














named company, we are told, could easi- 
ly disburse $10 per annum under prevail- 
ing conditions; the present rate is $7; 
a year ago, it was only $3. The Calumet 
& Heela, whose dividend record is un- 
excelled, has declared another quarter- 
ly amount of $15. If this rate is main- 
tained throughout the year, the total 


of disbursements will be the greatest 

since 1907, when the record was $65. 
The quotations for stocks 

made rather poor response to the good 


copper 


news regarding enhanced dividend rates 
in a number of cases. This, together 
with the pronounced weakness of prices 


for first-class railroad certificates in 
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the face of varior splendid monthly 
statements, strengthened the impression 
among Wall Street traders that all the 


good news had fully been “discounted.” 


Unfavorable inferences were drawn, 


also, from the establishment of new 
low levels in the values of several prom- 
inent industrial and railroad stocks. 
For the month of January, the Penn 
sylvania Railroad’s lastern system has 
reported a gross increase of $4,957,000, 
and a net increase of $3,319,000; the 
Philadelphia & Reading, a gross increase 
of $1,505,000, and a net increase of 
$1,054,000; the Central of New Jersey, 
a gross increase of $825,000, and a net 
York 
Central’s statement reveals a gross and 
$6,100,000 and 


increase of $563,000. The New 


net improvement of 
$4,700,000, respectively. Every one of 
these four properties feels the helpful 
effects of the phenomenal industrial ac- 
tivities in the East. 

According to statements of bankers 
and brokers in the East and Middle 
West, the demand for foreign securi- 
ties of the best class is steadily on the 
increase in the United States. This is 
not surprising. It is the inevitable con- 
sequence of the country’s rise to finan- 
cial supremacy. At the same time, it 
is the natural concomitant of the vigor- 
ous efforts to capture fresh trade terri- 
tory in Central and South America and 
other parts of the globe. 

The New York Journal of Commerce 
puts the total of new railroad financing 
in February at $83,552,000, against $174,- 
959,000 for the like month in 1915. The 
decrease of $91,407,000 can hardly be 
claimed to comport with. the materially 
mended finances of all the leading rail- 
road systems, or with the decided im- 
provement in the prices of their securi- 
ties. Industrial financing last month 
totaled $220,002,000, against $89,287,000 
for February, I9QI5. 
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Finance in St. Louts. 

It was a placid sort of a market in 
this city. There were no really prom- 
inent features of interest, and the daily 
aggregates of transactions quite modest. 
Prices held firm in all the important 
cases. This, despite the halting and 
wavering in the big market of the East. 
Owners of local securities are in a more 
confident mood than they have been in 
a long time. They find encouragement 
in the swelling bank clearings of their 
city, the abundance of loanable funds, 
and the multiplying manifestations of 
increasing prosperity among all classes 
of the people, in things, that is to say, 
which, as a rule, presage higher earn- 
ing power, larger surpluses, and better 
returns on invested capital and labor. 

There was considerable activity, of 
late, in Wagner Electric Manufacturing 
stock. The price of this now is 222.50, 
or about 92 above the maximum attain- 
ed in 1914. Ninety-shares were taken in 
all. Fourteen shares of Chicago Rail- 
way Equipment changed hands at 87— 
an unchanged price; five National Candy 
second preferred at 78; ten Independent 
Breweries first preferred at 10.50, and 
a few odd lots of Union Sand & Ma- 
terial at 72.50 and 73. One thousand 
dollars Laclede Gas first 5s were trans- 
101.75: $4,000 United Rail- 
$3,000 Kansas City 


ferred at 


ways 4s at 63.25: 
Long-Distance Telephone 5s at 91.12%; 
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$2,000 East St. Louis & Suburban 5s 
at &9 9.50; $2,000 Kinloch Long-Distance 
Telephone 5s at 95.50, and ten shares 


National Bank 


of the quarterly divi- 


of Mechanics American 


at 255, inclusive 


dend Bank of Commerce remained 
distinctly firm, with some sales at 
100.50. 


The 4 per cent bonds of the City of 
St. Louis, which fall due in 1929, have 
advanced to 101.25. Not long ago, they 
could be bought at go and even less in 
brokerage offices. 


. 
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Latest Ouotattons. 


Franklin Bank 300 
(ierman Savings Inst 200 : 
Mechanics-Am,. National dansacos 260 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 100%. 101 
Third National Bank 195 201 
Chippewa Bank 240 
Mercantile Trust 340 
Mississippi Valley Trust 295 300 
United Railways com 5s 6 
do pfd 18% 19 
do 4s 62% 62% 
EK. St. L. & Sub. 5s.... 89 3 90 
Alton, Gran. & St. L. 5s 83 
Laclede Gas pfd.......... ; 97%, 100 
Kinloch Telephone 6s 105% 106 
do 1.-D. Tel. stock 142 150 
do L.-D. Tel. is 95 951% 
K. C. Home Tel. 5s 91°54 92 
do 5s ($500) 91% 92 
do 5s ($100) 93% 94 
Missouri Edison 5s...... 100! 10014 
Union Sand and Material 74% 75 
International Shoe com 91% 92 
do pfd. 110 
(ieneral Rooting com. 150 : 
do pfd. ; 104 feeea 
Glencoe Lime & Cem. 6s 99% 
Granite-Bimetallic 68 34 71% 
American Nettle ‘ 471% 
St. L. Brew. Ass’n 6s 8134 82 
Ind. Brew. 1st pfd. coer 
GN on css recs aaceaee 51% 52% 
National Candy com 6 6% 
do 1st pfd 97 98 
do 2d pfd 78% 
Wagener Electric 999% 
~ ' 
Answers to Inquiries. 
Doctor, St. Louis——The Kinloch 


Long-Distance Telephone 5s are con- 
sidered a good investment. The price 
quoted—95.50—is reasonable. It is like- 
ly that the quotation may rise two or 
three points more in the next few 
months. If the St. Louis investment 
market were as broad as it should be, 
these securities would be selling around 
100. 
B. G. U., Macon, Mo.—With respect 
to your Chicago, R. I. & Pacific de- 
benture 5s you will have to be patient. 
It is understood that foreclosure pro- 
ceedings will soon be instituted at the 
request of holders of these securities. 
Ultimately, you should be able to re- 
coup yourself entirely. The financial 
position of the property is much better, 
I think, than the conspiring Franken- 
steins would have us believe. 

Investor, Jacksonville, Ill—The first 
preferred stock of the Reading Railroad 
Co. is a desirable purchase for invest- 
ment. More so, indeed, than some of 
the first and second mortgage bonds of 
numerous other railroad — systems. 
There’s only $28,000,000 of it outstand- 
ing. The present price is 45 for the half 
share. You might have a chance to buy 
at 43 or 42. 

Sorehead, La Crosse, Wis.—The 
Japanese Government’s 4% per cent 
bonds, bearing the German stamp, have 
heen declining for some time. Liquida- 
tion has been promoted by talk of a 
possible repudiation of the securities on 
the part of the Tokio authorities. It 





as they arise. 


one of our officers to-day. 





As Your Business Grows 


You cannot do better than prepare in advance for 
taking care of larger and larger financial requirements just 


Your plans for development are worth discussing with 


We are ab e and ready to serve you well. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
N. W. Cor. FOURTH and PINE 
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This Bank has been in exist- 
ence sixty-seven years and has 
successfully withstood every 
financial crisis, including the per- 
fod of the Civil War. This se- 
curity speaks for itself. 











EDWARDS WHITAKER, President. 
WE issue Certificates of 

Deposit in Sums of 
$50.00 and upwards, pay- 


able six or twelve months 
after date, bearing interest. 


All or any part of the 
deposit may be withdrawn 
at maturity in cash or renew- 
ed at the option of the 
holder. 


N. E. Cor. Broadway and Olive St. 
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must be seriously questioned, though, 
if such action is really contemplated. 
It certainly would be highly injurious 
to Japanese credit, especially so because 
many of these bonds are owned in the 
United States. I think you’d better con- 
tinue holding your bonds if you're not 
pressed for cash. 
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\n old woman was put in the witness 
box to tell what she knew about the 
annihilation of a prize pig by a motor 
car. Being sworn, she was asked if she 
had seen the car kill the pig in question. 
“IT seed it.” “Then,” said counsel, “tell 
the court in as few words as _ possibie 
just how it occurred.” “Yes, sir. It 
jest tooted and tuck him.” 
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Jack—I hear that vou have quit the 
literary game. 

Jill—Yes; I despaired of ever writing 
up to my publishers’ printed estimates 
of my work.—New York Life. 
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“Your typewriter girl didn’t leave 


when you cut her salary down?” “No. 
She said she’d stay and not do so much 
work; that she had a lot of books she 


wanted to read, anyway.’—/?nck 
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When passing behind « street car 
look out for the car approaching from 


the opposite direction. 
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About Garage Charges 


You contemplate buying a car—not 
a street car on the installment plan, 
but a machine that you will feed and 
maintain and run yourself. Or per 
haps you have already committed your 
Whichever the 
fact may be your trouble has to do with 


self and have a ear. 


the upkeep. Let us suppose that you 
are not in the millionaire class—and it 
may as well be admitted that there arc 
readers of the Mirror who are not in 
hat class,—and vou have, or contem 
plate having a car—a machine bought 
at some sacrifice or to be bought at the 
sacrifice of something. You are per- 
haps not altogether so canny as you 
should be or you would have thought 
about the matter of upkeep in the first 
place, but the luxurious joy of riding 
in your own machine is worth paying 
for and vou are willing to pay the price. 
So you have bought the car, or you are 
voing to buy it, and you are confronted 
with the problem of how to maintain it. 

You have taken into consideration 
the fact that you will have to pay so 
much a mile for fuel to run that 
machine, and you know about how 
much you will have to pay per fuel 
mile—unless it occurs to those to whom 
it is given to do so, to boost the price 
of gas, which they probably will. So 
that, in that one particular you are 
very likely to have to pay more than 
you contemplated in the first place. That 
is more or less a fixed charge and you 
can control it by keeping down your 
mileage. But that is just one of the 
incidentals that mar the joy of personal 
ownership. The material thing is the 
keeping of the car while it is not eat 
ing up gas—for the car works while 
you sleep if you put it into a public 
garage at so much per month. 

Now, far be it from us to quarrel 
with the garage man. He has to make 
an honest dollar, when and how he can, 
and you have the car and he has the 
garage, and pretty soon you are present- 
ed with a bill that starts trouble in the 
implies 


family. For service 


much more than renting a stall in which 


garage 


to put the machine—concerning which 
you had been led to believe that it could 
not, like a horse, eat its head off. It 
does eat its head off—and then some: 
and it presently begins to eat vou up. 
It is economically a good thing but you 
tind that the garage bill is the most im 
portant feature of its upkeep—and this 
is true under any circumstances and 
without regard to what you may do in 
keeping the price down. For you can- 
not go into the garage in which you rent 
a stall and tinker with the machine 
The mere fact that you pay for a 
garage service precludes the possibility 
of that, so you head off the garage man 
from repairs and the car goes to the 
bad because you haven’t the courage to 
take care of it yourself and you haven't 
the price to have it looked after. And 
if you are the average man—with no 
excess of money and some pride in your 
car—vou want to tinker with it your 
self. You are convinced that you know 
the difference between the carburetor 
and spark plug and you know that it is 
absurd to pay somebody else to cure 
their trivial ills. And, if you are just 
an ordinary human, you want that car 


where vou can get at it and play with 
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it and take it out and put it to bed, 
when you want to—and even to get 
down and take it apart and see what is 


inside of it. 


Don't you? Isn’t that true, whether 
vou have just one car or a flock of 
limousines? Isn’t it the thing that you 
think about if you are just considering 
the buying of a car? Then why not 


own your own garage? 


You perhaps have a house with a 
backyard the only feature of which is 
the garbage can, or perhaps you live 
in a flat and know of. a vacant lot in 
the neighborhood. In either event vou 
can own your own garage and it will 
months’ 


not cost more than afew 


garage rent. Tf you have not heard of 
what O. WK. Harry did in the matter of 
providing garages that can be put up or 
taken down without much expense you 
have not heard of the best service that 
has been rendered to the automobile 


owner, 


Mr. Harry was a St. Louis-man. He 
has gone to his reward but he left be- 
hind him an industry that solved the 
problem of the automobile owner who 
could not build a place for his machine. 
He simply applied the resources of the 
O. K. Harry Steel Company to the pro- 
duction of what is essentially a portable 
garage, Which could be put up on a 
bit of spare ground, which was elemen- 
tally fireproof and which could be 
knocked down and taken away if occa- 
sion required. For many years the O. 
KX. Harry Steel Company has been an 
important factor in the production of 
steel and galvanized iron tanks and 
ashpits which had for a principal merit 
economy in structure and maintenance. 
And its products were practically inde 
structible. With the development of the 
automobile industry the utility of the 
Q). WK. Harry manutactures became more 
important, so that it came about that the 
company, Which has a big plant out on 
came to. specialize in 


Papin street, 


varages. Of course, there were no lim- 
itations in measure to the size of the 
garages that the Harry Company could 
and did make, but Mr. Harry and 
French L. Nelson, his) close associate 
and the pfesident of the company, saw 
some time ago the great tield that was 
open to the company in the making of 
garages that could be sold at a price 
that would make the machine owner 


forget the storage bill. 


And_ they occupied that field. They 
devised and made—and the company is 
now making—earages to tit any purse, 
but with particular regard for the purse 
of the man who has one machine. The 
garages are made on lines to provide 
for the average requirements and_ they 
are made in great numbers, with strue- 
tural steel forged for the purpose and 
covering made to order. You want a 
earage of a certain size. vou tell the 
©, Kk. 
sentative what your needs are and they 


Harry Company or its repre 


fit you out. There is never any ditheul- 
tv about putting the garage up—nor 
about taking it down for the matter of 
that, for it is essentially portable. But 
it is elementally stable, it stays put and 
it is fire and thief proof as nearly as 
any structure can be. And it houses 
your machine at a price that makes you 


laugh at the garage man with his 
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monthly rent Dill. Economically, the 
On TK. 


garage is the best thing that has been 


Harry Steel Company’s portable 


produced for the comfort and solace 
of the man who owns a single machine, 
but it is more than that—it contributes 
to the improvement of the looks of the 
neighborhood, for the inventor and 
manufacturer apparently took into con- 
sideration the fact that utility might as 
well be combined with beauty. It is 
compact and sightly and it houses your 
car and there is none to look on and 
say what you shall do or shall not do 
with it. You are at once your own 
chauffeur and garage keeper; you have 
storage for your gas and your tools and 
you have reclaimed your independence 
in ownership when you set up the ©. Ix, 
Harry garage out on that vacant space 
behind the house. 

Phas) 
and is an important contributor to the 


Harry Company has been 


industrial development of this city. Its 
founder and its present chief, Mr. Nel 
son, had fine ideas of the responsibility 
that goes with the realization of big 
things in industry and a splendid plant 
has been built up and devoted to those 
manufactures of steel with which it is 
especially concerned, All) over this 
country the company is) known—and 
distinguished in its particular lines, But 
here at home it should be better known 
as the source from which the individual 
car owner may draw the = satisfactory 
knowledge that it is not necessary fot 
him to be at any considerable cost for 
the housing of his ear. Some hundreds 
—perhaps thousands--of the ©. K. 
Harry Steel 
rages are in use in St. Louis—in’ the 
country they are in universal use; but 
they should be used everywhere by the 


Company's portable ga- 


car owner who has to take thought of 
the cost of keeping his machine. It 
would be a most excellent thing for the 
average car owner to get in touch with 
the Harry Company and tind out a littl 
about the cost of one of those garages, 
for he can practically pile the sections 
into his car, drive up to the back of! 
the house and put the garage up him 
self. And the end of that undertaking 
storage bills 


q° 


will mark the end of Js 


and troubles 








“THE PRIVATE CAR TONE” 
AUTO SERVICE 


Now $2.00 to $3.00 per hour. 
Measured at the rate of 
$1.50 per hour, plus 20c for 
each mile. 
Minimum charges ........ $1.50 
No hourly charge over $3.00 
Trips limited to 45 
miles within 10 hrs....15.00 
Additional miles, each. .30 


MARSHALL BROS. LIVERY CO. 


5263 Delmar Ave. Majestic Hotel 
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The Belvidere Inn 


Perhaps vou are not acquainted witl 
the Belvidere iit and 11 
at all in the evening you will presently 
find that you have been missing a good 
thing—according to the verdict of 
Joseph Gonella’s patrons. 

As a looker-on at Gonella’s you are 
bound to be impressed by the number 
and infectious good nature of the guests 
There are hundreds of them but they 
are all inspired by the same desire to 
have a good time within bounds and. to 
help others to have a good time. Gonella 
is a born caterer and he has found just 
what people want in the way of good 
things to eat and drink and he has a 
quired an orchestra which will not bore 
ou with Chopin nocturnes when you 
want something with a bit of “go” to it 
Poo he has developed the art of cabaret 
entertainment to the ultimate in- the 
performers he retains, And any evening 
you like you may see pee vais who know 
how to dance indulging ino gyrations 
that the Castles could not better. 

The Belvidere is a spacious place, oc 
cupying all of the lower floor of the 
Langan & Taylor building at Euclid and 
Delmar. A) few years ago there was 
a roof garden on the same building, 
which did not last, so Gonella just took 
the bottom of the building and proved 
that the location was right. In the big 
room, with its many scores of tables, 
there is plenty of room for dancing 
and one does not have to wait until after 
the theaters are out to see or participate 
in the dance, for Gonella’s has come 
to be a famous place for dining. Out 
of the store of his experience, Signor 
Gonella has drawn the certain knowl 
edge that there are a whole lot of nice 
people in this town who like the night 
life but who do not desire to pay ex- 
travagant prices for what they get. His 
menu is modestly priced and the ser- 


vice is excellent. 
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The Best Equipped 
and 
Best Located Offices 
in the City 
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Holbrook - Blackwelder 


Real Estate Trust Company 
AGENT 


E. A. KENNEDY, Manager 
Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 


Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-R 
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Two Score Years of Telephony 


ORTY years ago, Alexander Graham Bell spoke over the 

feeble instrument he had invented, to Thomas A. Watson— 
only two telephones in the world and a hundred feet of wire. 

Recently the same men spoke to each other from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific over the Transcontinental Line—more than fifteen 
million telephones in the world and nine million in the Bell system. 
Twenty-one million miles of telephone wire connect every state in 
the union, and the wireless telephone has extended speech across our 
ocean boundaries. 

A chorus of twenty-eight million Americans is brought into 
perfect unison daily by the Bell System, that unifier of the nation 
and harmonizer of distant peoples, which bridges distances, outraces 
time and makes a whole nation one community. 


The Southwestern Telegraph and 
Telephone Company 
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